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Foreword 


IN ITS ever-increasing series of international publica- 
tions concerning education in other countries around 
the world, the Office of Education now brings to educators 
this timely research document describing teacher educa^* 
tion in the Benelux Countries. No other single bulletin of 
the Office has been devoted to these three nations together. 

The Netherlands, Belgijifn, and Luxembourg— compris- 
ing the group— are close neighbors and have many inter- 
ests in common. During the postwar period they have 
instituted important changes in their teacher-training 
programs. Such changes' and other basic information 
are described by the author, who visited the three coun- 
tries under the auspices of the Office of Education to 
stydy their respective educational systems. He has docu- 
mented this report from the data gathered and has sug- 
gested to readers various sources for further study. 

Tt is hoped that this publication, Teacher Education in 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg, will provide 
much helpful information, especially for those concerned 
with the many phases of comparative and international 
education. 

The Office of Education takes this opportunity to ex- 
press appreciation to the governments of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg; to their Ministries of Educa- 
tion and to their Embassies in Washington, D. C., for 
their valuable assistance. 4 


Bess Goodykoontz 
Director, International 
EduccUional Relations 


Olivto J. Caldwell 
Assistant Commissioner 
for International Education 
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Introduction 


THE NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND LUXEMBOURG all 
suffered the destruction of invasion during World War II. These 
years left their mark, but within the space of little more than p 
decade the economic and cultural life of the three countries has 
been re-established. 

These are small but highly literate countries long accustomed 
to self-government. The part played by schools has been consider- 
able. In recognition of this, an increasing proportion of the na- 
tional budgets has been devoted to rebuilding and improving the 
schools. 

Even before World War II there was a widespread feeling that 
schools must be improved 'and particularly that the training of 
teachers must be changed. As a result, in the postwar period all 
three countries have instituted changes in the teacher-training pro- 
gram. These changes will be described within the context of the 
educational system of each country. 

As neighbors, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg have 
many common interests and are often spoken of as the Benelux 
Countries. At the same time each country has a distinctive cultural 
pattern and an educational system which has developed in accord 
with the cultural traditions and demands of the country. At this 
point certain characteristics can be noted which hold true for the 
three education systems, with minor exceptions. 

National Control 

In all of the countries the national government (the word “state" 
is used in these countries to mean the national government) takes 
an active part in educational matters, usually through its Ministry 
of Education . 1 This is particularly true of Luxembourg, which has 
almost no private schools. Teachers and textbooks for the public 
schools of Luxembourg must be approved by the national govern- 


1 la tha Netherlands the exact title to Ministry of Education, Arts and Sctonqpa (MinitUrim v*m 
OadcnHM, Eon*#* ta WaUna e kmpptm) : ftn Laxtmbourg fit to called the Ministry of National 
Education (MinUtHn da Mdacatto* National*;; and la Balaian fit to cmDnd the Ministry of PubUo 
Instruction flf fia to Hr a do t /notmotfea Pnbliqu m). Henceforth, aa a matter of convenience la this 
•tudy, each will bo referred to aa the Ministry of Education. 
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ment In all three countries the national government supplies a 
large portion of the money spent on schools and pays the salaries 
of both public and private school teachers. These salaries are fixed 
by the national government All of the countries exercise supervi- 
sion over both public and private schools by means of reports sub- 
mitted to the Ministry and through regular visits from inspectors 
sent out by the Ministry of Education The broad outlines of the 
curriculum for the elementary, secondary, vocational, and teacher- 
training schools are set by the national government, in consulta- 
tion with various groups within the country. It is true that govern- 
ment publications in both the Netherlands and Belgium stress that 
considerable Ideal autonomy is encouraged in educational matters, 
and teachers for the private schools are selected by private school 
authorities without interference by the national government 


Teacher Education 

> 

Teachers for the elementary schools receive a different kind of 
training from that of secondary teachers. Ail three countries 
offer 6 years of elementary education where prospective teachers 
of all kinds mix with future doctors, lawyers, and members of the 
various other occupations. At the end of the elementary school, 
at the age of 12, the future academic semdary teachers, along 
with would-be lawyers and doctors and tMWe, begin attendance 
at an academic secondary school Other 12-year-olds take up their 
studies at vocational schools. Those who intend to become elemen- 
tary teachers or clerks and employees in the lower ranks of indus- 
try snd commerce enter a lower secondary school of S or 4 years in 
length, which offers many of the same subjects found in the first 3 
years of the academic secondary school. In Luxembourg the future 
elementary teachers attend the academic secondary school for 3 
years and then leave to enter the teacher-training school. 

At the age of 15 or 16 the future elementary teachers of these 
three countries enter a school designed exclusively to train teachers 
(in Belgium these schools also offer some training in prenuraing 
and in child care). The first 2 or 3 years of the 4-year program 
are designed to finish the secondary schooling of the pr o sp e cti ve 
teacher and to bring him to a level roughly comparable to gradua- 
tion from the academic sec onda ry schooL One of the principal 
objectives of the recent reforms in teacher education in these 
countries has been to insure that s level equivalent to graduation 
from an academi c secondary school is achieved and given recogni- 
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tion. The latter part of the 4-year program of teacher training 
offers opportunities to observe and teach children under the super- 
vision of experienced teachers and to take courses in psychology 
and education, art and music, and some further work in such aca- 
demic fields as the native language and history. Courses in edu- 
cation are called “pedagogy" in these countries and the word 
"didactics” is used to indicate courses in teaching methods as 
distinct from such courses as history of education or educational 
psychology. 

The prospective teacher of the upper grades of the academic 
9econdai*y school finishes the academic secondary school and goes 
on to secure a university degree (or its equivalent, proved by 
means of passing state examinations) in a field such as history or 
mathematics. A certain amount of study of professional educa- 
tion is required, either in the last year or so of u niveraitjr studies 
or in the year following receipt of the university degree. 


Certification 

In all the countries the laws and decrees specify rather clearly 
the amount and kind of training both in subject matter in 
professional education which a person must have to secure a teach- 
er's certificate or license to teach. These regulations apply to all 
elementary and secondary teachers in the country, including both 
public and private school teachers. In these countries a person 
does not expect to be allowed to teach unless he holds the proper 
teacher’s certificate. ' 


Statistical Data 

The size of the countries nesds to be borne in mind in discussing 
teachers and schools. The largest population is in the Netherlands 
— slightly more than 11 million people, with approximately 94,000 
teachers and close to 3 million students In elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of all types To this can be added approximately 
35,000 students of higher education taught by 1,400 professors and 
lecturers, sided by 2,600 on the re s ear c h and laboratory staff. 
Luxembourg is the smallest, with slightly more than 300,000 people 
and a school enrollment of approximately 40,000. Belgium has s 
population of approximately 9 million and a school enrollment of 
1,700,000. There are about 80,000 teachers in Belgium. 
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PREFACE 


THE NETHERLANDS Is a country of relatively small land a 4E 
(approximately ^2,600 square miles) but with a population of 
slightly more than II million in 1958, The population density was 
calculated in 1965 as 859 per square mile, which makes it one of 
the most heavily populated countries in Europe. Schools are to 
be found everywhere; almost S million of the inhabitants are 
enrolled in schools and receive instruction from approximately 
100,000 teachers. In the Netherlands, as in many other countries, 
it is widely recognized that the teacher is the heart of the educa- 
tional system. Much thought has naturally been given to the system 
by which teachers are trained. A reform of the system was recom- 
mended as early as 1920 and finally came to fruition with the 
Teacher Training School Act (KwMksckoolwet) of 1952. The train- 
ing of a Dutch teacbeais herein described by first outlining the 
elementary and secondary school system through which he passes 
as a student prior to entering the teacher-training school and, to 
which he returns as a teacher. 
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CHAPTER 1 

The School System 


NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 

Compulsory education in the Netherlands begins at the age of 7 
and enda when a student reaches the age of 16 or has completed 8 
year* of schooling. Most children, however, will enter the elemen- 
tary school at the age of 6 and many will have attended kinder- 
garten and nursery school aa 4- and 6-year olds. In the Nether- 
lands, kindergarten and nursery school are combined in one school 
which is called the infant school (klrufertehool). The first of 
these schools in the Netherlands was established approximately 
100 years ago. 

The Infant school formerly accepted children at the age of 3 but 
the Infant School Act of December 8, 1956, which placed all infant 
schools under legal regulations for the first time, specified that it 
was to be a school for children 4 to 6 years old. In practice, most 
of the children enter the elementary school when they become 6 
years old. 

Attendance at an infant school is not compulsory but many en- 
ter such a school at the age of 4. A fee is charged except for chil- 
dren from families with an income below a specified level. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, there were 349,076 children enrolled in the infant 
schools under the direction of 10,163 women teachers.* Most of 
these children were in private infant schools connected with either 
the Roman Catholic or Protestant religions. The public kinder- 
gartens are operated by municipal governments. 

No government approval is needed to start an infant school ex- 
cept that the building must pass inspection by government^ sani- 
tary inspectors. Prior to the Infant School Act of 1955, there was 
almost no check on the quality of work offered by these schools. 
Beginning in 1966, infant schools wishing to receive a government 
subsidy aa provided in the act had to meet government specifica- 

•NMbHn*. Mlmhtry UmUn. AjW «a4 SrfM W . . --y. n „ rt 

t~m + a» Tmr mr-W. Rtpert hWU to U» JX/to /itinaiiml 
MtoKto. OMI.ilMlW. ImtoMO. M 
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4 TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 

tions with regard to curriculum, number of pupil*, and qualifica- 
tion of teachers. 

The government aubsidy consists of full reimbursement for the • 
cost of building the school and then an annua) grant Which 
amounts to full payment for operating cost*. The salaries of i 
teachers are paid by the municipal government*, wlnich in turn are . 
reimbursed by the national government. 

To receive a government subsidy to establish an infant school, 
there must be at least 30 pupils willing to enroll in a community 
of 60,000 people or less, 60 pupils fcrhen the population is 60,000 
to 100,000, and 00 pupils for a community of over 100,000 people. 
The schools vary greatly in sire, with many having fewer than 
60 pupils and several having over SOO. Usually these schools have 
their own buildings and are independent of elementary schools, al- 
though a small number of them are attached to elementary schools. 

The Inf suit School Act of 1966 described infant school education 
as that “given in accordance with a playing and working scheme, 
comprising the following subjects : game* and physical exercise, 
work with, educational materials, modeling, drawing, musical in- 
struction, story-telling and the teaching of children’s songs. Other 
things may be added.” 

Instruction is to be given at least 880 hours per year but not 
more than 26 hours per week.* The program followed in the pub- 
lic infant schools in Rotterdam in 1.968 illustrates how such 
schools function. On 4 days a week — Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday — classes met from 8:46 to 11:30 A.H. and from 1:46 
to 3:46 P.M. On Wednesday and Saturday mornings, classes met 
from 8:46 to 11:30 A.M.* 

The course of instruction depends on which of the two main i 
types of infant schools it is, Froebel or Montessori. These schools j 
practice a Dutch version of the educational theories of either j 
Froebel or Montessori, with the majority calling themselves Froe- 
bel schools. The Froebel schools make great use of materials de- 
signed to encourage artistic, dramatic, rhythmic and physical j 
expression, whereas the distinguishing feature of certain of the 
Montessori schools is that a greater emphasis is placed on trying j 
to teach some of the' pupils to read and to do simple addition and 
subtraction problems. There are other Infant schools which use 

> NfOwHasda Ministry of Education, Art* and Sciences. Tk+ Nilk+rUnd*: Kiucutimmml fm- j 
prm», 1MM r. R up mrt SubuUttud to Uo XXtk /ntofnoftonoJ Confomoo on Public R dwoo N oe 
OiMva. Jo ) y HIT. (proceooodj. p. T. j 

* Rotterdam- RiuktUfusm. no or do tomooafoRto# non ooa lyod on morlrjdon ooor do Rl on f o r ao M a l | 
(Dfetribvtod to 1IM). (proeooood). p, 4. 
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a combination of methods without any special name for the kind 
of instruction. 

Every infant school has a head instructress. She is assisted by 
another teacher if the enrollment exceeds 40 children, and for 
every additional 40 pupils another teacher is required. 

ELEMENT ARY EDUCATION 


The elementary school* ( gewoon taper onderwijs ) is by far the 
largest single segment of the Dotch education system. The first 8 
grades of schooling are free; tuition is charged only in the upper 
years of the secondary schools. Data for 1967, excluding infant 
school enrollments, indicated that of all people enrolled in Dutch 
schools 63 percent were in elementary schools. In September of 
1968 the elementary schools enrolled 1,622,600 students.* In Jan- 
uary 1968 the teachers in the elementary schools numbered 
43,613.* 

Most of the elementary teachers work in private schools affili- 
ated with church groups. Such schools outnumber the public ele- 
mentary schools by more than 2 to 1. Of the 1,622,600 children 
in elementary schools in September 1958, 665,200 ( 43.7 percent) 
were in Roman Catholic schools. The Protestant private schools and 
the public elementary schools were about even in size with 26.8 
percent in the Protestant schools and 27.6 percent in the public 
elementary schools.* A very small percentage is enrolled in pri- 
vate schools without religious affiliation. 

Private elementary schools in the Netherlands are completely 
subsidized out of municipal and national government funds in the 
same way as public schools. Money for the salaries of both public 
and private school teachers comes from the national government. 
Agreement to subsidize private schools came in 1917, after almost 
80 years of conflict and disagreement over the wisdom of such a 
step, when the constitution was revised to permit wi descale sub- 
sidy of private school* This was followed .by the Elementary 

* Aa la Lht. book Uw word .ekoor win r*tr to Um Ant « ot 

uOaa ipdM otherwise- | « Dutch Urmiaolocy thr 7th and 8th ywn of acboolin* provided for 
•lo* Uarnrrv are "continued «WnenUry education.** and the lower ■eoowiary aefcool 

( U.LO. ) la ihiigaitsd m "advanced ehauatary ae hooting.** 

'MriNl GentrmaJ Bureau VOOr I hUdhk i i«pn* No. 7484, November lNi 1 b- 

rlodad l^thaae atttMhl Ml thr amafl number of pupih who remain on for the 7th or 8th fw * la 
clMMi (aalMl Y.aL.0.) U Ofdar te aatiafy thr hr&l requirement* of eompulaory 

• I mmn rf —wMw . Mnu uwa n» ./ u». 

*•• *» Tmr IMJ-U, o». «n. p. ». 

'NiMui Cmm — “• U rfrliV ii j i n. 
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6 TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 

School Act of 1920, which extended government subsidy to those 
private schools which meet government specifications as to num- 
ber of pupils, qualification of teachers and curriculum offered. 

When government specifications are met, a local government 
unit has no choice but to grant a subsidy to the private elemen- 
tary school. In recent decades the number of public schools has 
declined. The proportion of pupils enrolled in private schools has 
increased steadily. In some cases the public schools have been 
closed and replaced by private schools.* 

Article 208 of the Dutch constitution states that each munici- 
pality sha|i provide public schools in sufficient quantity but that 
under circumstances to be established by law, divergence from 
this principle may be permitted.* It was reported in 1960 that 807 
of the 1,016 municipalities (80.2 percent) had no public elemen- 
tary school. 1 * 

Since every denomination can secure money for a school of its 
own, there are many small schools. A school of 200 pupils is not 
cortsidered small; one with 600-600 pupils is called a large 
school. 11 Data for 1968 indicated that 83 percent of the elemen- 
tal schools had 8 teachers or less and that 16 percent had only 6 
teachers. Schools with more than 8 teachers constituted 8t4 per- 
cent of the total. 1 * 

About 98 percent of the public and Protestant elementary 
schools are coeducational; approximately 26 percent of the Ro- 
man Catholic elementary schools are coeducational. 1 * 

The Dutch' elementary school will typically meet from 9:00 
a.m. to noon and from 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Classes in many schools 
are held On Saturday morning but in that case Wednesday after- 
noon is taken off. 

Curriculum 

P general outlines of the curriculum for the Dutch elementary 
school are given in the Elementary School Act of 1920, which calls 
for reading, writing, arithmetic, Dutch, national history, geog- 
raphy, natural history (general science), singing, drawing, physi- 
cal exercises, and plain needlework for girls. Additional subjects 

• IcWnbur*, PkiUp J. gdutuUom'im. tko NsOsrM, Tb* Ha***, Natkarfca* (Urmmunt In- 
formation OfEee.lHP. p. IS. 

• Peaalee. Awn J. ConotUutiono of NuHomo, SMoad aditkm, voi. II (Mm« to Ntw Z«ka|) 

Tba Martini* NIJbofT, 1M4. p, 711-782. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


may be added. The act also specified that the elementary school 
was to be in session at least 22 hours per week for at least 40 
weeks per year. 14 

Permission to deviate from the timetable and program of study 
may be given in the case of certain experimental schools requir- 
ing special organization, such as the Montessori and the Dalton 
schools. There are few such schools, however. M 

The program of study is not exactly the same in every part of 
the country, since each school or each city is free to adopt its own 
curriculum as long as it meets legal requirements and satisfies 

government requirements pertaining to the receipt of govern- 
ment subsidy. The curriculum of the public elementary school is 
worked out by the head teacher and teachers and then examined 
by the Durgermaster and aldermen of the city government in co- 
operation with the school inspector from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. When a school inspector judges the curriculum of either a 
public or a private school inadequate, the question of withdrawal 
of govej^ent subsidy is decided not by the Ministry of Education 
out by the Education Council, a body appointed by. but inde- 
pendent of, the government. 

Table 2 indicates the typical curriculum of a Dutch elementary 
school. It was assembled by UNESCO authorities from informa- 
tion supplied by the Dutch Government 

Everyone in the Dutch elementary school trices the same sub- 
jects, except that Dutch girls have Instruction in needlework 

from at least the second year onward. Many of the women teach- 
era have a certificate qualifying than to teach this subject 
Woodworking or handcraft is sometimes offered to the boys. As 
indicated in table 2, the largest amount of time is devoted to 
reading, writing, and study of the native language, with arith- 
metfc ranking second. Study of the social sciences begins in the 
fourth grade with national history, which was preceded by the 
study of geography in the third grade. One to two hours a week 
are devoted to history in the last S years of the 6-year elementary 
school ; about the same amount of time is devoted to needlework 
Religion is a regular part of programs of the private elemen- 
tary schools affiliated with religious groups. In the public ele- 
mentary schools, school time and classrooms are made available 
for a course in religion taught by local clergymen. Attendance is 
optional. 

Study of foreign languages usually begins in the seventh year 
of schooli ng in the Netherlands, particularly in the academic sec- 
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Tabus 2 . — Curriculum of an elementary eekool, It S3* 



ondary school or in the lower secondary school (U.L.O.). Those 
who would begin the study of foreign languages in the first year 
of the academic secondary school, and this would include prospec- 
tive secondary school teachers, constitute about 14 percent of 
their age group. Another 33 percent of the same age group would 
begin foreign language study In the first year of the lower sec- 
ondary school (U.L.O.). Included in the latter group would be 
prospective elementary school teachers. 

The same UNESCO publication in which table 2 appeared in- 
cluded a table comparing the percentage of time devoted to each 
subject of the elementary school in several countries, including 
the United States and indicating 1 * that both the Netherlands and 
the United States spend about the same percentage of time on study 
pf the native language. The Dutch schools spend a slightly larger 
percentage of their time on arithmetic and slightly less on nctonce 
than do elementary schools in the United States. About twice as 
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much time is devoted to study of the social sciences in>he United 
States as in the Dutch schools. The amount of time spent on prac- 
tical activities such as needlework is higher in the Dutch schools. 
The work done in grades 7 and 8 in the United States is not given, 
but the time devoted to foreign language study in these grades of 
the Dutch academic secondary or lower secondary schools is much 
higher than in the United States. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Upon completion of the 6 years of elementary school, pupils in 
the Netherlands come to a parting of the ways. Since compul- 
sory education does not end until the age of 15 or the completion 
of 8 years of schooling, a child must consider several possible 
routes of further schooling. A comparatively small group (about 
14 percent) who have bad marked success in the elementary 
school and who can pass the entrance examination enter one of 
the academic secondary schools. Prospective secondary school 
teachers would be among this 14 percent The academic secondary 
schools have programs lasting 5 or 6 years; their graduates are 
usually eligible to enter the Dutch universities. Enrollment in 
these schools has risen rapidly in the last decade. 

Those who wish academic study of a somewhat lower level, 
shorter and more practical, enter lower secondary schools of 3 or 
4 years' duration. The Dutch call this education “advanced ele- 
mentary education” or U.L.O. (uitgebreid lager onderwijs ) . Next 
to vocational schools the U.L.O. is the most heavily patronized of 
the post-primary schools. About 33 percent of the age group en- 
ter the U.L.O. school. For the vast majority of them, this will be 
the last formal schooling prior to taking a job. Among the an»»l l 
group to continue will be the prospective elementary school teach- 
ers, who enter the teacher-training program upon completion of 
the U.L.O. schooling. 

Most of the pupils who leave the elementary school will enter 
vocational schools, which accept students at the age of 12 and oc- 
casionally at 11. Enrollments in vocational and technical schools 
have increased more rapidly than in any other type of post-ele- 
mentary school. About 40 percent of the age group enters the 
vocational schools. 

There is a small group of students (40,955 in 1957) who have 
found academic study in the elementary school difficult and yet 
who must continue their schooling according to the law. These 
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students are grouped fa separate classes for the seventh and 
eighth year fa what is called "continued elementary education" 
or V.G.L.O. ( voortgezet gewoon lager onderwije ). 

Total enrollments for all types of schools beyond the elemen- 
tary school become progressively smaller with each additional 

y . e f r ' About . 74 , perc€nt of th ® a *e group are enrolled fa full-»time 
attendance in the ninth year of schooling, but the drop-off is 

great at the end of the 10th year. At this point, 4 years beyond 
the elementary school, many of the students will have finished the 
U.L.O. school or a lower vocational school and will begin work. 


Uo^ofodo^Um Nmmit 

Elementary education. , 

Poet-elementary training: 

Apprenticeship 40,466 

Vocational and technical echoole 335368 

U. L.O. (lower secondary echool)__ 185,309 

Academic secondary school 12« Tgo 

Agricultural schools 26,922 

V. G.L.O. (continued elementary educa- 
tion— 7 th and 8th grade) 40 055 

Special education for handicapped 

children 45 m 

Teacher training 17'us 

Higher education soma 


Nnmbor of otodonto 

1 , 469,667 


46,722 

17,14* 

80,939 


851,60*" 

Contittued Primary Education ( V.GX.O .) 

The problem of what to provide in the 7th or 8th year of school- 
ng for those with little inclination toward academic work was 
accentuated when compulsory education was raised from 7 to 8 
years fa the 1940's. To meet this problem the V.GX.O. cla«es 
were established. At first, because of the shortage of buildings 
and teachers, it was ordered that where it was not feasible to bfaSd 
a separate V.G.L.O. school these chums could be added to ' a rZ- 
lar elementary school. This was done in so many cases thattet 
separate V.G.L.O. schools have been built. 1 * 

. I?" M GX ‘?l d fT 9 em P hM, “ subjects and manual 

skills. M anual training is an important part of a boy's program; 
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needlework and home economics are central in a girl's program. 1 * 
In addition to this, elementary school subjects are continued* 

Academic Secondary Education 

Academic secondary education (Voorbereidend hoger en mid- 
dtlbaar tmderwijs) in the Netherlands may be secured in one of 
the following schools : 

1. Gymnasiom 

2 * Higher burgher school (kogtrtburgermkoel, alio called the 

S. Lyeaum 

4. Eaeondanr aehoot for rirla— M.M.S. (Middtlhar* School Voor 

Haiti**) 

5. Day wannwreial aehoal* (hand*l*dag*chool) 

«. Earning commercial acboola (handelnaondtchool) . 

Traditionally, these schools have enrolled only a small percent- 
age of the age group, but recent enrollments have climbed rapidly. 
In 1950 it was reported that 9 percent of the age group was en- 
rolled in these schools. By 1967 the figure had grown to 14 per- 
cent The actual number of students increased from 108,845 in 
1955 to 143,311 in 1958, the 1958 figure being a 10-percent in- 
crease over the preceding year. As a result a shortage of sec- 
ondary teachers has developed. 

The rising enrollments have been attributed to the population 
powth in the Netherlands (from 10,200,280 {„ 1951 to 11,094,736 
in 1958) and to an incr ea s ed desire for further schooling. The 
latter reflects the increasing demand for educated personnel 
which is being experienced in many parts of the world. It is con- 
sistent alse with the efforts of the Dutch government to organize 
and achieve m a ximum use of the limited resources of the country. 

Tuition is charged for students beyond the compulsory school 
age. All fees up to the school leaving age were abottsheg in 1965. 
As in the case of the elementary schools, there are public, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant secondary schools, and also a ■"*>! num- 
ber of private secondary schools without religious affiliation. En- 
rollment in public and Roman Catholic secondary schools is ap- 
proximately equal, with a smaller number enrolled in the 
Protestant secondary schools. Slightly more than one-third of the 
students are girls. Most of the schools are coeducations], except 

OXitknluh MtnWtrr at Maaatfaa. Arka aai Mam. t/o, JMMMk. 
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Tabl* 3. — Enrollment in academic eecondary $ choole, 1957-6S* 




Type of school and control 

Number of 
echoole 

Number of etudeele 

Boys 

Girts 

Boys and girts 

1 

3 

i 

4 

8 

Total 

427 

70,667 

50.315 

130.882 

Ormnacium 

70 

in v* 

a am 


Higher burgher school .... 

1W 

90.310 

13.6A0 

Is* 

42.060 

Lyceum 

14 A 

37,320 

33.800 

60.710 

Secondary echoed for girt*. 

88 


7,674 

7,574 

Commercial day school 

13 

1 1.320 

363 

i;&oi 

Public , 

1M 

20,460 

lt.025 

47.384 

Central authorities 

51 

8,739 

4,438 

13,331 

Municipalities 

111 

10.667 

14.387 

84,044 

Private 

269 

31.207 

31,300 

83,407 

Proteeta.nl 

SO 

17.401 

10.161 

27,462 

Cathoiie. . . 

140 

20.431 

16,408 

44.110 

Other 

94 

6.284 

4.491 

0.818 


1 "Education tnd Cultural Aspect*.” Dime »/ 
1 !■ tW school year IMMt, 38.885 pupita (of 
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for some of the Roman Catholic schools and the secondary school 
for girls (M.M.S. — Mtddelbare School Voor Meisjes). 

The private secondary schools receive subsidies from the gov- 
ernment to the same extent as the elementary schools. A private 
secondary school must be built before it can ask for a subsidy. Un- 
like elementary education, where the subsidy is automatic when 
government requirements are met, the decision of whether to sub- 
sidize a private secondary school is made by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and is based on such factors as the availability of govern- 
ment funds and the need, for such a school. 1 • When granted, the 
subsidy covers all normal operating costs, including teachers’ sal- 
aries. Almost all the secondary schools are subsidized. 

There is an entrance examination for the academic secondary 
school which has been described as a “simple examination” to de- 
termine whether a person is likely to profit from what is offered 
in the school,*® In some schools a “test class” is established j 
evaluate in a number of lessens (16-24) the suitability of assign- 
ing pupils to a certain type of school. Where the examination is ! 
written it covers Dutch, arithmetic, geography and history. The * 
examinations are given locally and seem to vary somewhat vrtttrjy •. 
the number of applicants. Some communities and some schools 
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report a failure rate as high as 20 percent on these examinations. 
Some selection occurs prior to the end of the elementary school, 
since about 16 percent of the age group reportedly never reaches 
the 6th year.* 1 The amount of failure in both elementary and 
secondary schools is a source of concern to Dutch educators and is 
frequently cited in proposals for the improvement of teaching. 
Reportedly about 20 percent in the secondary schools are not pro- 
moted each year, and approximately 46 percent who begin the 
secondary school never graduate. The latter figure would include - 
the usual number of people who change their plans concerning 
future careers or fields of interest. In many cases in the Nether- 
lands this would necessitate changing from one type of school to 
another. The failure rate is defended sometimes by reference to 
the high standards maintained, but other explanations given by 
Dutch educators include the very heavy and inflexible program of 
study and the lack of pedagogical training of secondary teachers. 12 

Graduates of the lyceum, the higher burgher school, and the 
gymnasium are eligible to enter the Dutch universities, although 
not all the faculties in the universities are open to graduates of 
the higher burgher school. It was reported in 1950 that 80 per- 
cent of the graduates of the gymnasium go on to higher education 
and 66 percent of the graduates of the higher burgher school, di- 
vision B, do so.** 

The Higher Burgher School 

When crested in 1863 the higher burgher school was to be a 
terminal institution rather than one preparing for study in the 
university. By 1917 it had reached its present status of being a 
preparatory institution for entrance into the . universities for 
many of its students. Students enter the higher burgher school 
after completion of 6 years of elementary schooling to undertake 
a 6-year program of study (at one time there were higher burgher 
schools offering' only 8 years, but these have disappeared). In 
1968 plans got underway to lengthen the program to 6 years and 
change the name to atheneum. 

In 1968 graduates of the B division of the higher burgher 
school were eligible to enter most of the university’ faculties ex- 
^ cept those of philosophy and literature, theology, and law, which 

■ ONMOO- WwMS Wwe »/ I S — M at II: Nwi OOmtUm, TM- 
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require training in Latin or Greek. Proposals were before the 
Dutch Parliament in 1968 to open the faculty of philosophy and 
literature to graduates of the higher burgher school. Holders of 
the diploma from the A division, which has less emphasis on 
mathematics and science, are eligible to enter fewer of the uni- 
versity faculties. The science and engineering faculties, for ax- 
ample, are not open to holders of the A diploma from the higher 
burgher school. In the upper years of the higher burgher school 
the students divide into either the A division, in which commerce 
and economics and the social sciences receive more attention, or 
the B division, in which mathematics and the science* ■are 
stressed. In both divisions heavy emphasis is given to the study 
of several languages. 

Many different subjects are studied in the higher burgher 
school, some of which meet once or twice a week. For the first 
2 or 8 years all study the same subjects, then in the last 2 or 8 
years there is a separation into divisions A and B. By the end of 
the second year (8th year of schooling) of the 6-year program, 
all will be studying 8 foreign language*, usually English, French, 
and German. This is recognized by Dutch educators as both s 
heavy load and a heavy emphaais on linguistic study but is con- 
sidered necessary because of the geographic position of the Neth- 
erlands, its dependence on international trade, and a recognition 
that the Dutch language is not widely studied elsewhere 14 
History and geography are each studied through the 6 years 
for 2 or 8 class periods per week. Mathematics is studied all 6 
years in division B and for 4 years in division A. Classes in math- 
ematics usually meet 5 times per week except in the fourth year 
of the A division when the rltnoro meet one$ a week. 

Physics begins in the second year and chemistry in the third 
year. For those in the B division, the study of physics and chem- 
istry lasts 8 or 4 years. In the first 2 or 8 yean science classes 
meet 2 or 8 times a week. Those in the A division have 8 years of 
chemistry and 2 years of physic* in classes which usually meet 
twice s week. Commercial subjects are studied in the last 8 years 
of the A division. 

Theoretically the graduate of the higher burgher school can en- 
ter a training school preparing elementary school teachers and 
beeomt a teacher in 2 years. In practice few do this, as is shown 
by an analysis of 287 graduates of higher burgher schools in Rot- 
terdam in 1966. Only 4 out of 177 boys and 3 out of 110 girls 
chose to enter a training echoed for elementary teachers. Of the 
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Tans 4. — Secondary tchool curriculum. Higher Burgher School A and B‘ 



total of 287, 61 went on to higher education, among them some 
prospective secondary school teachers. Another 1$ had started 
study for the secondary teacher's diploma (M.O.) via state ex- 
aminations, an alternative to preparation for teaching by way of 
university study.” 


The Gymnasium 

The gymnasium (classical secondary school) offers a 6-year pro- 
gram which gives major emphasis to the study of Latin and Greek. 
In the last 2 years there is a division A (alpha}, in which Latin 
and Greek receive the major emphasis, and a division B (beta} in 
which more stress is given to mathematics and the sciences. All 
students take the same subjects during the first 4 years. Latin is 
offered from the first year on, and Greek from the second year on. 
In addition, 8 modern foreign languages are studied, usually 
English, French and German. The popularity of this type school 
has remained strong, partly because its graduates have been the 
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only ones eligible to study in the faculty of philosophy and letters 
in a university and because of the traditional prestige attached to 
this school. 

In the first 4 years of the gymnasium almost one-third of the 
time is spent on the study of Latin and Greek. When study of 
the native language and of 3 modem foreign languages is added, 
language study takes between 66 and 63 percent of the total time. 
In the last year of the A division the study of Latin and Greek 
takes 60 percent of the school time, and with the other language 
study the total reaches 75 percent of the school time. 

Mathematics is studied for 6 years, in classes which may meet 
' 2 or 3 times a week in division A and as much as 6 times a week 
in the last 2 years of division B. As little as 1 year of chemistry 
meeting 2 or 8 times a -week may be taken. In other cases it 
will be 2 or 3 years. Three or four years of physics is taken in 
classes which may meet twice a week. History and geography 
are offered in classes which meet from 1 to 8 times a week except 
in the last 2 years of division B when history meets 4 times a 
week. 

A high percentage of the graduates of the gymnasium go on to 
the university. 


TaBIX 5. — Secondary tehoot curriculum— Gymuttium A (Alpha) and 

B (Beta)' 
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Lyceum 

The lyceum is a kind of semicomprehensive school in that it in- 
cludes under the same roof the program offered in the gymnasium 
and in the higher burgher school Consequently, both a 5- and a 
6- year program are offered. In addition, the program of the sec- 
ondary school for girls is sometime* found in the lyceum. 

During thVfirst year or two, students remain together and take 
the same courses. As a result, the decision of whether to follow 
the program of the gymnasium or of the higher burgher school 
is deferred until the age of 13 or 14 ; this is sometimes cited as 
one of the advantages of the lyceum. In any case, these schools 
have increased in popularity and many new one* have been built. 
With an enrollment slightly higher than the combined enrollment 
of the gymnasiums and the higher burgher schools it is the most 
heavily attended of .the academic secondary schools. 


Middelb are School Voor Meisjes (MM3.) 

This type of secondary school for girls is different in that its 
main purpose is to provide general or terminal secondary educa- 
tion. Its graduates are not eligible to enter the universities. 

>> The program is 5 years in length and includes 3 foreign lan- 
guages. Heavy emphasis is placed on art, history of art, needle- 
work, music, dance and domestic science. Enrollments are small, 
totaling 8,573 girls in 1958. 


Final Examinations 

In secondary schools preparing students for entrance into uni- 
versities a final examination (eindexamen) is taken at the end 
of the program. Those who pass are automatically qualified to 
enter any university in the Netherlands. 

The written part of the final examination for a particular type 
of school or division is the same everywhere in the country and is 
taken in all the schools on the same day. Through a system of 
oral and written examinations as many as 14 different subject 
fields may be examined, including practical demonstrations of 
competence in such a field as drawing. Written examinations are 
given in the lenguegee, in mathematic* ami science, end in com- 
mercial subjects. Ora) examinations are sometimes dispensed with 
if the written work is of sufficiently high caliber. 
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Th6 written txunl mtloiu in prt^trwi under the supervleion 
of the Ministry of Education; and after teach era in a par ticular 
•chool have graded the papers, they ere reviewed by committees 
appointed by the Ministry. Inspectors from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation usually have a part in reviewing the examination papers. 
It" is estimated that 86 percent of the students who take the ex- 
aminations succeed in passing them. The extent of failure on 
these examinations may be seen in the case of three schools of 
Rotterdam for the year 1966, designated in table 6 as schools 1, 
2, and 8. 


Lower Secondary School 

The U.L.O. (vitgebrrid lager onderunft ) receives a large por- 
tion (approximately 80-36 percent) of the graduates of the 6- 
year elementary school who wish schooling with a practical em- 
phasis but not a vocational school. The U.L.O. is not a vocational 
school, but ft does offer studies which prepare for clerical and 
commercial work. The U.L.O. in the words of ene Dutch educa- 
tor is intended for boys and girls who wish to go beyond the ele- 
mentary school "but who are not in a position to absorb the whole 
subject-matter of the secondary school. •••"»• Another Dutch 
educator speaks of the UX.O. as being designed for students with 
at least average intelligence” The education provided is called 
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TABU 7. — Trackrrt mmd ttrrpUmrml t* UM.O. acMooia, January Jg£g‘ 
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advanced elementary education because the method*, tc^'uer 
qualification* and administmtion are not those of secondary 

education. 

■ The U.L.O. may be of 3 or 4 year* in length. In Rotterdam the 
i year school U called the U.L.O.-A and the 4-year school U.L.O.- 
B. In The Hague the U.L.O. offers a 4-year program in which all 
study the same program for the first 3 years and then split into 
divisional and B in the fourth year. The A division gives greater 
emphasis to commercial subjects. 

About one third of the U.L.O. enrollment is in public schools. 
Except for a small number in private nondenominational schools, 
the remainder is in Protestant or Roman Catholic schools, with 
the Roman Catholic enrollments slightly higher. The total en- 
rollment of 202,161 reported for January 1968 was handled by 
7,19< teachers. This enrollment waa a 9.1 percent increase over 
the preceding year. 5 * 

To establish a U.L.O. school in a community of over 100,000 
population there must be at least 61 prospective pupils; where 
the population is less than 26,000 the required number of pro- 
spective students is 24, In 1953 approximately 46 percent of the 
U-M). schools had four teachers or less. Schools with more than 
1 0 teacher* constituted 4.8 percent of the total.** 

Students may undertake the program of study in the U.L.O. 
school when they are considered by the head of the school to be 
of sufficient ability to follow the instruction in the U.L.O. school 
without difficulty. Usually there is no entrance examination. 

In the UJi.0. school the subjects of the elementary school {ire 
continued and to these are added French. English. German, mathe- 
matics. and commerce (including such subjects as bookkeeping 

*• n««m» a. saun * it. aju u4 «*w n* **•*•*■*.- «/ 
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Table 8. — Curriculum of commercial and 4-year UJj.O. echoole, 196 


s> 




French 

German. 

Koftlfeh 

Alftbr* 

Commem 

Oeoaral history. . . 
Handcraft (boy*) 1 
Handwork (fine) / 


Religion (optional) 


i L—rpUn <Ur Oponbmr* SckoUn «oer (moor) Uilpobroid Loper Ondorwtjo n* dor HondoU— 
U.L.O. SckoUn. Gcmecnto’s-Grartnhnra, 1*6*. p. It. 

* Ibid. p. 4. 


and commercial arithmetic). Students must take at least three 
of the new subjects. 80 By the second year the student may be 
studying three foreign languages. 

In the program of a 4-year U.L.O. school of The Hague in 1952, 
mathematics was offered all 4 years for 2 or 3 periods per week, 
except in .the last year of the B division where it increased to 5 
periods per week. Science was offered 2 periods per week for 4 
years. About 16 percent of the school time in the first 3 years 
was spent on mathematics and scienae together. By the second 
year approximately 41 percent of the school thne/tyaa devoted to 
language study. Study of the soda! sciences (history and geog- 
raphy) constituted about 13 percent of the school ’time. Music 
drawing, handicraft and physical education together constituted 
22 percent of the time in the first 8 years, i 

In the program of the commercial U.I/.’O. school given as an 
example in table 8, commercial subjects constitute about 10 per- 
cent of the total program. 

D. 74WI7 
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There is a final written and oral examination at the end of the 
U.L.O. program. It is sometimes called the M.U.L.O. examination 
(Meer Uitgebreid Lager Onderurijs). The examination is or- 
ganized and controlled by the three U.L.O. teachers organiza- 
tions — one Protestant, one Catholic, and one for public U.L.O. 
schools. The Protestant and the public U.L.O. teachers associa- 
tions work together on this matter. A government representa- 
tive, usually an inspector, is present at the examination and 
usually is in charge. 

The results of the final examination of the U.L.O. schools in 
1954 (diploma A)* 1 are as follows: 

T ¥ pp pf PcHoet 

Public 
Protestant 
Roman Catholic 


Total 

If Rotterdam in 1966 is any indication, most of the graduates 
of the U.L.O. school take jobs and begin to earn a living. Of the 
660 graduates of the 4-year U.I*0. schools, 421 (75.2 percent) 
went to work, and of the graduates of the 3-year U.L.O. school, 
266 out of 288 (92.01 percent) took jobs. Of the 560 graduates 
of the 4-year U.L.O. schools, 52 (9.3 percent) entered schools 
training teachers for elementary or infant schools.** 


Number of otudonte tmkinff the N umber of etude nte echo 


paeeeet 

6,061 4,863 

6,044 4,977 

9,420 8,636 


— 21,525 18,866 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the Netherlands there are six complete universities, three of 
them state universities, two state technical universities, two in- 
stitutes of economics, and a state agricultural college. The pri- 
vate institutions receive from the national government a partial 
subsidy which can amount to more than 90 percent of the expenses 
of the institution. The complete universities have the following 
faculties: (a) Law, (5) literature, (c) exact and natural sci- 
ence*, (d) medicine, (e) theology, (/) a combined faculty of b 
and e or of b and d for those majoring in geography and psy- 
chology. Several have institutes of pedagogy or professional edu- 
cation, and three have faculties of economics. In addition, at the 

“ *•*»*•»*■ MlmtoUH* ni Oa*nri*. Emtaa Winamp— . Net Omdorwiio <» 

NedorUnd. VereUf ooer Hot Jomr t$H. Mnmlan UM. p. 10*. 

*» Rotterdam Jooroorde* tttd: Ou t er. Horn VoUmomtmOekettue .. Rottgtlaa 1*M. p.tt. 
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Municipal University of Amsterdam and at the Roman" Catholic 
University of Nijmegen there is a faculty of political and social 
| sciences. 

I Enrollments in higher education have increased rapidly in re- 

\ cent years but are small relative to the rest of the Dutch educa- 

* tional system. Enrollment in April 1969 totaled 34,890, approxi- 

l mately one-fifth women, and was expected to continue to increase 

i with a forecast of 66,000 students by 1970.** This forecast coin- 

\ cides with the statement of one Dutch educator that under more 

I favorable conditions the number of young men in higher educa- 

| tion in the Netherlands could be doubled. He cited a study made 

| of secondary school graduates in the northern provinces which 

! indicated that for every 100 young men who went to the univer- 

| sities there were 79 of equal ability who did not go.* 4 

i, An idea of what is studied at the universities and other institu- 

| tions of higher education, which affects both the training of sec- 

| ondary school teachers and the supply of these teachers, is given 

| by the following breakdown of the faculties in which 34,890 stu- 

| dents were registered in the year 1969.** 


Fmcnltv Somber of 

j , Applied science (.including- engineering) .. 6,617 

i Science* and mathematics 6,256 

j Medicine * 5,248 

\ Philosophy and literature „ 4,196 

Economics ... . 8,623 

Law 2,650 

Social sciences 1,694 

Psychology' .... 1,456 

. Theology ... 974 

Agriculture - 917 

| Geography — 644 

Dentistry 718 

Veterinary medicine — - . 446 

i Education - 241 

| Fiscal sciences — .V 69 

* Cultural anthropology . SO 

| Actuarial sciences 1 22 

j Total i 84390 


The amount of time required to secure a particular degree 
varies with the field of study and the diligence of the student In 
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many of the fields, an examination is taken after 2 years of study 
(in some fields after 3 years) and the degree of candidate (can- 
didaat ) is awarded. Then after 2 or 3 years of additional study 
the degree of doctorandw is awarded. Host students, including 
prospective secondary school teachers, stop at this point, after 5 
or 6 years of study. The degree of doctor (de graad van doctor) 
in a particular field may be gained by those who hold the doc- 
torandus and go on to do research and write a dissertation. 

Enrollment in universities and other institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, April 1969 :•* 


Institution. £nr*Um*n t 

Amsterdam (Municipal University) 6,594 

Delft (Institute of Technology) 6,104 

Utrecht (State University) 5/730 

Leyden (State University) 4342 

Groningen (State University) .. 2,196 

Amsterdam (Free University) 2,621 

Nijmegen (Catholic University).- 2,469 

Rotterdam (School of Economics). 1,550 

Wageningen (Agricultural College) _____ 917 

Tilburg (Catholic School of Economics) ... 75g 

Eindhoven (Institute of Technology) ... 613 


Total • 34390 


« Of Umm, i,trr w«r« 



CHAPTER 2 


Nursery School and 

Kindergarten Teachers 

THE TEACHERS in the infant schools (nursery schools and 
kindergartens) of the Netherlands are called leidsterg and re- 
ceive their training in institutions called opleidtngacholen (lit- 
erally, training schools). In 1957 the 849,076 children in infant 
schools were taught by 10,158 women teachers. 1 Prior to the In- 
fant School Act of 1955, it was not required that a teacher have a 
certificate to teach; in 1950 it was reported that although the 
number with certificates was increasing, one-third of the teachers 
had no certificate. 1 In 1957 estimates were that only 6.5 per* 
cent of the teachers in schools for infants were without 
certificates. 

Schools to train teachers for infant school* were established as 
early as 1864. By 1957 there were 100 such schools; 10 public, 88 
Roman Catholic, 80 Protestant and 22 other private schools. In 
these 100 schools in 1967 there were 5,395 students preparing to 
teach in the infant schools and 2,03d others who were taking ad- 
ditional training to be qualified as a headteacher (hoofdleidater)* 
Of the 90 private training schools, 86 are subsidised by the state 
and the number of non-subsidized schools is rapidly decreasing. 

In accordance with the Infant School Act of December 8, 1956, 
a person seeking to teach in an infant school must have a certifi- 
cate indicating completion of the 2-year program in the opleiding- 
gchool. This is certificate A. Those who go on to finish the 
additional year of training to qualify as headteachers receive 
certificate B. The program for certificate B is designed for teach- 
ers working in the infant schools, so that it is half-time study, 
mostly in the evenings, spread over 2 years. 

1 Nrtkcrlu*. Ministry at ■dn — H o w . Art* ud gH«m. Tha Nttktimmdm: XMmm •/ JEds- 
cntim to tka Toot lUT-tt. B l u r t Sn l mHI l d to (At XXM totrmntomto Cm/itotm mi Nik 
C tomtton . O — rm . Jnhr UM.y.1. 

tltoaboa, PMS» J. Htntoi to tka S d totoa (1MM). Thn Him Iftoktotoidi Own- 
mttatoMdnOSto 1W. p. 14. 
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Usually the girls who enter the 2-year program of the training 
school have completed 6 years of elementary school and either 8 
or 4 years of U.L.O. school. In Rotterdam in 1966, six of the stu- 
dents graduating: from the public 8-year U.L.O. schools entered 
the training school for infant teachers and 17 of the graduates 
of the public 4-year U.L.O. schools did so. 4 Those who have com- 
pleted 3 years of the academic secondary school or of the sec- 
ondary school for girls are eligible also to enter the training 
school. 


Curriculum of the Teacher-Training School- 
Certificate A 

s 

In the opinion of one Dutch educator,* infant school education 
is an area where modern educational and psychological ideas are 
welcomed. As indicated in chapter 1. infant school education is 
that given in accordance with a playing and working scheme, ' 
comprising the following subjects: games and physical exercise, 
work with educational materials, modeling, drawing, musical in- 
struction, storytelling and the teaching of children’s songs 
Other subjects may be added.* The training of the infant school 
teacher proceeds accordingly. 

A decree of November 29, 1967, r outlines the curriculum for 
certificate A and for certificate B. The 2-year course for certifi- 
cate A includes a weekly program of 22 hours of classwork and 
10 hours of observation and practice teaching in the schools. Six 
of the 22 hours of course work (27.8 percent) are in education 
(pedagogy). 

Music, art and physical exercises are emphasized in the train- 
ing schools and 7 of the 22 hours (82 percent) are devoted to art, 

. music, physical education and handcraft. Music includes not only 
singing but also learning how to play an instrument. In earlier 
times students were taught to play the violin, but now they learn 
to play the flute in some of the training schools. The time spent 
on the study of Dutch, biology, history, and sociology totals 5 
class hours per week. In addition, 2 horn's per week are devoted j 
to a course in reading and speaking and 2 hours to a course in 
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Tabu 9. — Curriculum. */ training ttKool for infant tckool taaakara, It ST* 



hygiene and child care. In the training schools affiliated with a 
religious group, some courses In religion may be added. In some 
cases a course in arithmetic and geometry will be substituted 
for sociology, and in other cases a course in foreign language may 
take the place of sociology. 

Professional Education 

The combination of 10 hours per week of practical work in In- 
fant schools and 6 hours of course work fn education constitutes 
60 percent of the program for certificate A. The course work in- 
cludes units on educational psychology and child development, 
teaching methods, storytelling mid the conducting of games. Large 
blocs of time are reserved for practical work in schools. For ex- 
ample, in one training school in 1967 no course work was sched- 
uled for Monday from 1 :90 to 6 F.K., Wednesday 9 A.M. to 1:80 
p.M. or all day Friday.* 

Final Examination 

At the end of the 2-year program the training schools give a 
Anal examination and those who pass receive certificate A and can 

• «wkr *m Lmm r tm 4 Ml. lUT-tt. Cbr. Mr ■- , -y- r «, 
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take jobs in infant schools. To take this examination a student 
v must present a statement from two doctors to the effect that the 
candidate is free from disease or serious defects. 

In the public training- school in Rotterdam in 1956, 44 candi- 
dates took the examination for certificate A and 40 passed. In an- 
other kweekschool in Rotterdam in 1967, 16 out of 17 candidates 
passed the examination, although only 9 out of 16 passed the ex- 
altation for certificate B.' 

Internship 

In some of the city areas, such as Rotterdam, the infant schools 
will have regular teachers and one assistant teacher for the whole 
school This person is usually a recent graduate of the training 
program who could not find a job because the supply exceeds the 
demand in certain city areas where many would prefer to work 
and where the training school faculties are available for the extra 
year of study to acquire certificate B and thereby qualify as a 
headteacher. Consequently, in practice many of these young 
women will have 1 or 2 years of a kind of internship where they 
attend courses in the evening to qualify for certificate B and dur- 
ing the day they help the regular teachers. No systematic provi- 
sion is made for this kind of internship but for many it provides 
a gradual breaking-in process and an opportunity to work with 
more experienced teachers. 

Every infant school is required to have a headteacher, and when 
the number of children exceeds 40, another teacher is hired; for 
each additional 40 a teacher is to be added. The salaries of these 
teachers are paid with money from the national government. 
When assistant teachers are added, as described above, the city 
government has to provide the money for their salaries. 

Curriculum of Teacher-Training School- 
Certificate B 

The course work for the headteacher's certificate is taken in 
evening courses scheduled usually after 5 p.m. The 11 hours of 
course work per week include 4 in education and some work in 
music, art and physical education. The Dutch language is studied 

• 8«»: MMm /Hmnb, iw», », dt, M ^ 
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2 hour* per week, and 1 hour is devoted to the course in reading 
and speaking-. 

A final examination must be passed to secure the headteach- 
er’s certificate. The failure rate on this examination is higher 
than for certificate A. 


o 
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CHAPTER 3 


Elementary School Teachers 


THE TEACHER in the elementary school of the Netherlands is 
called an onderwijur, whereas the teacher of secondary schools 
and the Instructor in the teacher training schools are called 
leraar. The difference in terminology is accompanied by dif- 
ferences in training, in pay received, and in social status. Some 
educators in the Netherlands doubt that the gap will disappear 
soon; they justify the difference by referring to the additional 
years of preparation and higher intellectual skill of the second- 
ary teacher. It remains to be seen to what extent the teacher- 
training reform of 1962 will alter Urn situation. 

When we speak of teachers in the Netherlands we refer to al- 
most 100,000 men and women, of whom approximately 60,000 
are found in the elementary schools. In the school year 1964-66, 
62 percent of the elementary school teachers were men, whereas 
in 4 the secondary and lower secondary school approximately 80 
percent were men. During the same year, approximately 60 per- 
cent* of those enrolled in the training schools for elementary school 
teachers were men. 1 

Before World War II it was customary to find the women 
teachers only in the lower grades of the elementary school, but it 
is no longer unusual to find them teaching in the upper grades as 
well. Up to 1968 a woman teacher had to resign when she mar- 
ried, as was tiie case with women in all branches of government 
service, although in some cases they were allowed to continue as 
temporary teachers. In 1968 the regulations were changed so that 
a woman might marry without losing her fawMny job. 

The course of training is the same for men and women teach- 
ers and is offered in a training school called kweeksekooL* The 
program includes 2 years of general secondary education and 2 
years of teacher training proper. A third year of teacher training 
is offered but is not required in order to teach in the elementary 
school. Those who graduate from the 4-year program of the 
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kweekAci^&are qualified to teach the following subjects in ele- 
mentary SKbola: reading, writing, arithmetic, Dutch history, 
geography, natural history (science), singing and drawing. 
Those who stay on to complete the fifth year of the kweekschool 
are qualified to teach in the continued elementary school 
( V.G.L.O.) and in the U.L.O. school. 


K week schools 

There were 98 kweekschoola for elementary school teachers in 
1957 enrolling 17,179 students. The largest number were Roman 
Catholic kweekschoola, which enrolled approximately 42 percent 
of the prospective elementary school teachers. Slightly less than 
one-third of the enrollment was in public kweekschoola. In 1959 
there were 96 kweekschoola of which 28 were state, 8 municipal, 
1 other not affi l iated with a religion, 25 Protestant and 44 Ro- 
man Catholic. Two hundred students was considered the ideal sire. 
Actual enrollments varied from fewer than 100 up to 600 
students.* 

Most of the Roman Catholic kweeksdvsols are in the southern 
part of the country where a large part'of the Catholic population 
is located. These are small schools, and frequently there are 
public or Protestant kweekschoola dose by, also enrolling m>i| 
numbers of students. 

On February 4, 1966, the Minister of Education, Arts, and Sci- 
ences presented a proposal to the Statee-General (parliament) 
concerning the number of kweekschoola needed in terms of the 
number at new teachers required each year mid based on the 
principle that 200 students constitute a desirable number. The 
general suggestion was to reduce the number of kweekschoola, 
although the building of new ones was also a possibility for cer- 
tain areas of the country, in an attempt to improve the quality of 
the training program and to secure a better distribution of train- 
ing schools. The procedure was not to be one of compelling any 
schools to dose or consolidate but rathc^to encourage consulta- 
tion along such Hues.* 
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At the meeting of the International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation at Geneva In the summer of 1967 the Government of the 
Netherlands reported that one public kweekschool and two pH- 
vate ones had ceased operation.* 


Reform of 19S2 


The kweekschools have faced an ever-increasing *»«k as en- 
rollments have increased in the elementary schools, with the con- 
sequent demand for more teachers. Enrollments in the elemen- 
tary school rose from 1,400,000 in 1964 to 1,619,962 in 1968; 
enrollments in the kweekschools increased from 12,774 in 1964 to 
17,148 in 1968. The impression of expansion in teacher training 
is further heightened by looking at the enrollments for 1949-60 
when only 7,246 students were enrolled in kweekschools,* 

Not only has the system of training teachers grown, but it has 
also been changed through a major reform In 1952- The system 
wafe the subject of discussion for many years before the change 
occurred, and Dutch educators spolfe of the Teacher Training 
School Act of 1962 as the fruition of 82 years of discussion. 
The reference date used here is 1920 because in that year new 
regulations for teacher training were passed to become operative^ 
at a date to be decided later, the old regulations meanwhile rZ 
maining in force. As time went on, objections were raised against — 
the new regulations ami- the economic depression of the 1980‘s 
did not permit their implementation. As a result, they never 
came into effect; the training of elementary school teachers con- 
tinued to be governed by the Elementary Education Act of 1878, 
which had been modified to some extent by subsequent acts.* 

Many elementary school teachers educated in the interval be- 
tween-1920 and 1962 became .teachers by attending a 8-year train- 
ing school which they entered at the age of 16 after completing 9 
years of schooling (6 of elementary mid 8 in the U.L.O. ; in scene 
cases 4 in the U.L.O.). Additional braining was by those 
wishing to qualify as headmasters (principals) of schools. 

Writing in 1948 one Dutch educator noted that immediately 
after World War II pressure mounted from all aides to “mod- 
ernize" the Dutch educational system. Conventions were held 

Mfetetrr «f aftwU f. Art* and IW«M. TU KDJwM); — | 
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and educational papers and weeklies published articles on the topic. 
Although no clear-cut proposals were made, frequent mention was 
made of the need for : 

1. Improving the twtdwr training 

t. Girin* ffrmtar attention to character formation 

8. Avoiding “orar-inteUertoalUad” irutfroetion in the acbooU 

4. S treating aeathetic aducation 

5. Providing greater opportunity for lodMdoalit; to dersJop In 

student*. 

Little by little' the pleas for “modernised education" were dying 
out, partly because of the physical difficulties of just operating 
schools, let alone changing them.* The demands for changes in 
teacher training continued, however, and culminated in the 
Teacher Training School Act of June 23, 1952.' 

The reform of 1952 provides a 4-year program in the kweek- 
schools for those who wish to qualify as teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools and a fifth year for those who wish to become fully 
qualified for a position as headmaster (principal) of a school. 
Those who complete the fifth year are thus qualified to teach in 
both yie V.G.L.Q. and the U.L.O. schools or to accept a principal- 
ship when buch a vacancy develops in a school, or other positions 
such as inspector of schools or teacher in a kweekschool. Most 
of -the men and some of the women stay on in the kweekschool for 
the fifth year. Some do not Hay on because if pen completion of 
the 4-year program they are qualified teachers, beginning at the 
lowest pay level. 

1 The new 5-year program is divided into 8 cycles with the first 
2 years called cycle 1, the next two years cycle 2, and the fifth 
year called cycle 3. Students enter the kweekschool after comple- 
tion of 6 years of elementary school and 4 years of the U.L.O. 
school, and the first two yean of the program '(i.e. cycle 1) provide 
secondary education of somewhat the same nature as that of the 
academic secondary school — higher burgherschoal type. The 
eindexamen is not taken, however, and the universities of the 
Netherlands have not considered graduates of the kweekschool* 
as qualified to begin university study. A law of June 1959 permits 
graduates of the cycle 3 to enter the faculties of education and 
psychology in the Dutch universities. 

The study of education (pedagogy) begins in the third year of 
, the k w e e k school program (cycle 2). Graduates of an academic 
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secondarjr school may enter a kweekschool and start with cvcle 
2, but few do. More than 80 percent of those in the kweekschool 

K^> by wa £ of the U L a ^hoo], although in ‘certain kweek- 
schools as many as one-third of the students in cycle 2 are gradu- 
ates of a secondary school. The intent of the reform of 1952 was 
that, eventually only graduates of the academic secondary school 

- he kweekscho61 and thus the first cycle of 2 years 
could be abolished. The failure of secondary school graduates to 
nter kweekschools in any sizeable numbers indicated the need 
for tne present, of retaining the first cycle, designed for gradual 

tlL h tM^ L ‘°\ 8Ch ^w Similarly ’ ft Was hoped that al * would finish 
third cycle (fifth year) of the program, but the fear of a 

teacher shortage, has led to a retention of the system whereby 

at o>e ena ° r ^ 

At the end of cycle 2 (end of fourth year) there is a practical 

f^ minatio "^J hich a 8tudent “U8t demonstrate his ability 
Studente who pass this examination and A the written 
examinations over education and other subjects studied in the 

11,6 " r “ fcate <, “* ayin ‘ ,hM1 to *“•* 

fifth 5f r of the P ro ^ a m replaces the former study for the 
tyrher certificate" or headmaster's certificate (akte van bekw a- 
amhtnd als hoofdcnderwijzer). Study for the headmaster’s cer- 
tificate under the old program was often done on a part-time basis 
spread over 2 years and was designed for teachers working full 

time m schools during the day. 

J? *** kwe f 8c 1 hoo,s of Netherlands have the new pro- 
S,* k Tl ? P f 1Va f e ^weekschoola endorsed the reform of 1952 ' 
which not only changed the curriculum but* alqo increased the 
amount of national subsidy for the private kweekschools. The 

STV* S° w ant ? i automatky ‘ ,,y> ^ is with private elemen- 

S^ t h0Of l bUt When ' in tf,e j ud «' men t of the Ministry of 
Education, the need for such an institution is apparent and funds 

are available. When granted the subsidy covers all the operating 

costs of the private kweekschools, including the salaries of the to 

structors, on a. basis similar to that of the public kweekschools. 

/ 10 V ***C°- am, ./ Section. iVfamrn » „ 
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Kweekschool Students 

Students' who enter the kweekschools must have completed the 
U.L.O. school or the third year of a higher burgherschool, or of a 
secondary school for girls, and have been promoted to the 4th 
year. Those entering from the U.L.O. will usually be 16 years 
old, whereas the few transferring from the secondary school may 
be 15 years old. The enrollment is almost equally divided between 
boys and girls, except in the fifth year or third cycle where the 
boys predominate. 

One Dutch educator' 1 has stated that ideal candidates for the 
kweekschool training should have good physical and mental health, 
“fair intelligence" and wide interests, sufficient “social aptitudes," 
and should be selected from all social classes. 

A picture of the kind of people who enter training to become 
elementary school teachers may be gained by summarizing cer- 
tain facts mentioned earlier. First of all, those who are not po- 
tential elementary school teachers include that large segment en- 
rolled in vocational and technical education, although some of 
them may become teachers in vocational schools. To this could 
be added the 25 percent of the age group no longer in school when 
the school-leaving age of 15 is reached. The top 14 percent of the 
age group as far as academic inclination is concerned are*1n the 
academic secondary school; some of them go on to become teach- 
ers iq the academic secondary school but very few enter training 
fe ,to become elementary school teachers. There is some indication 
both from instructors in the kweeksc bools and from teachers in 
the academic secondary schools that the small percentage who 
transfer from the academic secondary school to the kweekschool 
at the end of the third year are often having difficulty with their 
school work and that, in some cases, they are promoted. to the 
fourth year only because it is understood that they will leave to 
enter the kweekschool. Only a few students enter the kweekschool 
after completion of the academic secondary school — 7 out of 287 
did so in Rotterdam in 1956.'* 

.On the other hand, the vast majority of students in the kweek- 
schoola have gone through the U.L.O. school which means that 
they, along with those in the academic .secondary school, are 
among the 60 percent of the age group whose schooling beyond 
the 6 years of elementary schooling was of the academic or gen- 
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eral education type. Moreover, they are among the small percent- 
age of graduates of the U.L.O. school who continue their 
schooling. 

Kweeksckool Staff 

An estimated 1,800 instructors were on the staffs of the kweek- 
schools in 1957. Under the new system of teacher training in- 
stituted in 1952 all teachers of academic subjects in the lcweek- 
schools are expected to be as well qualified as a teacher in a 
secondary school. This has become more important as the first 2 
years of the new program seek to provide secondary- education 
roughly on a par with that offered in the academic secondary 
school. A higher percentage of teachers of academic subjects 
would have received their training through M. O. courses rather 
than through university study. 

Information supplied by the Dutch government and published 
by the UNESCO/Intematkma) Bureau of Education indicated 
that frequently several subjects are taught by the same instructor 
in the kweekschool. To teach subjects such as handicrafts, needle- 
work and speech correction, a special certificate is needed. 1 * 

At least three members of the staff must be qualified for the po- 
sition of principal of an elementary school — Le. having graduated 
from a kweekschool, holding a headmaster’s certificate under the 
old system, or having completed cycle 3 of the new system. 14 The 
instructors in education, of course, are graduates of kweekschools 
and have had teaching experience in elementary schools. Many 
have studied in the institutes of education of the universities and 
hold either a doctorandus degree in pedagogy or an M. O. certifi- 
cate in pedagogy. 

Whether or not the rest of the staff has had courses in pedagogy 
depends on whether they have qualified as secondary teachers 
through state examinations (which include questions on educa- 
tioh) or through study in the universities (but until 1955' no work 
in education was required to become a secondary school teacher). 
There are some who graduate from a kweekschool and then take 
additional courses to pass state examinations and qualify as a 
secondary school teacher. In addition to the staffs of the kweek- 
schools there are elementary school teachers who accept stu- 

** UNttOO/htorMtioBi] Boma of Education. Trmimtnf •/ Pr i mary Tamckar Tmtminy 8 Ufa 
tnr. XXt k International Coufersaaa on Public Education, 1M7. Paris/Oanrra, tfca Omanltu- 
tion/tba Bureau, 1M7. Publication No. IBS. p. 141. 

M Nt tlirkl l i. Ministry of Education, EdtumtUm in tha NutharUnd* (ft p.), op. ett. p. 17. 
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dents from the kweekschools in their classrooms to observe and to 
work with children in a practice teaching situation. 


Curriculum 


The general outlines of the curriculum for all the kweekschools 
were set by the Teacher Training School Act of 1952. At the same 
time more flexibility than usual was given to kweekschools to de- 
vise their programs, particularly in regard to such new subjects 
as “Culture and Society.” This has been regarded as a chal- 
lenge by the kweekschools and they are striving, to justify the 
confidence placed in them. In general, the curricul um* are similar. 

The general goals for which the kweekschool curriculum is d* 
signed havp been described as follows 


1. The program ia directed toward practical problems and future 

work in schools. 

2. Master? of content areas must be achieved. 

5. Functional knowledge is to be included. 

4. There is to be a master? of languages, active and passive for 
the mother tongue atad passive for foreign languages. 

6. Opportunity for practice in sound thinking is to be provided. 

6. Skills of expression are to be developed. 

7. The program is to include a stud? of societ?. 

The first 2 years of the kweekschool are designed for those com- 
ing from the U. L. 0. school and seek to provide secondary educa- 
tion roughly similar to that of the academic secondary school. 
In addition to Dutch, French, German, and English are 

The total language study takes about 88 percent of the school 
time. 


In addition to subjects similar to those of a higher burgher 
school (A-type), the kweekschool offers work in music, drawing, 
needlework, penmanship, and physical education. There is gen- 
eral agreement that these subjects are given greater attention in 
the kweekschool than in the higher burgher school. • 

Class periods per week, 1st cycle of kweekschool :*• 


Sublet 

Dutch 

History 

Geography 

Physics ) 
Biology V 
Chemistry j 


IH Ytr 

- s 
. 2 
. 2 


UY—r 

8 

2 

2 
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Mathematics . 3 

French „ 3 

German 2 

English _ 3 

Music — — 1. 2 

Drawing 2 

Handcraft ... 1 

Physical education _ 8 

Needlework (girU only) 1 




Total 


80 80 


The above list represents a composite of programs in kweek- 
schools. A specific program in operation in 1968 In a public 
kweekschool offered In the first year Dutch plus 3 foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, biology, geography, history, drawing, mu- 
sic, handwork, and physical education. During the second year 
students took physics, algebra and arithmetic, and the subjects of 
the first year. 11 


Table 10 . — Normal ickooi program, for elementary certificate* 
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Tb« number of periods a week for the higher certificate: 11 


39 


3%bh9t 

Dutch 

History 

Geography 

Natural Sciatica 

Pedagogy 

Total 


t* rmt 
2 

lVfc 

1* 

2 

2 


*d Y< 
2 

1* 

1* 

2 

2 


Comparisons of the new program with the oM one given in ta- 
ble 10 and the list above indicate the changes made. The old pro- 
gram contained no psychology except what was incorporated in 
the course in pedagogy. The course in pedagogy, or education, 
was offered in the first year of the kweekschool, whereas in the 
new program the study of education begins in the third year. The 
headmaster’s certificate (higher certificate) was taken by part- 
time study. K 

In the second cycle the study of psychology and hucation be- 
gins. Certain subjects of the first cycle such as music, drawing 
penmanship, physical education, needlework, and handcraft are 
continued. In addition, the student must continue his study in at 
least two of the following subjects: French, English, German, 
mathematics, and geography. Moreover, the subjects of the ele- 
mentary school are “treated pedagogically”— i.e. examined from 
the point of view of how to organise and teach them. The in- 
structors who treat the elementary school subjects “peda- 
gogically” visit the kweekschool students periodically in the prac- 
tice schools (regular elementary schools which cooperate with the 
kweekschool). '• 

Number of class periods a week in the second cycle of the 
kweekschool: 10 


Subject 

Education and allied sciences I 
General methods of teaching f 
Dutch ( Re a din g and Speech) ., 

Culture and Society. 

Writing 

Music 

Drawing 

Handcraft 1 


$4 Year 

4 

- 4 
2 
1 


itA Year 

6 

S 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


IMS. Paris/ 
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Physical education 2 2 

Needlework (girls) ’ 2 2 

History- _ 1 1 

Geography _ ..... 1 1 

Natural science 2 2 

Arithmetic _ % 

Men . 23 23 

Women 23 23 


To this is usually added a choice of two of the following sub- 
jects: French, English, German, mathematics. 

Culture and Society 

The reform of 1962 added a new subject called “Culture and 
Society” which is studied for 1 or 2 periods a week in the 2 
years of cycle 2 and the year of cycle 8. It is a kind of general 
education course involving “sociological, psychological, 
artistic, civic, and religious viewpoints of civilization and culture." 
Illustrative of the topics studied was onfe called “The industrial 
revolution in the Netherlands after 1870; its influence on society, 
state, school, chyrch, art, adult education, etc.”* 1 In some of 
the kweekschools a team of instructors is Used, and in others one 
person teaches the course. The nature of the coubee varies some- 
what with the general outlook of the particular kWeekschool and 
of the instructors. 

Professional Education 

Included in the 3rd and 4th years are courses in psychology, 
pedagogy, and didactics, along with practical experience in schools. 
Didactics includes both general methods and special methods for 
each of the subjects of the elementary school. This was referred 
to earlier as treating the subjects of the elementary school 
pedagogically. The course in didactics may include such topics as 
“centers of interest, project teaching, and experiments in teach- 
ing.”** Under pedagogy ( opvoedkunde ) is included educational 
psychology and some study of the philosophy of education.** To 
give meaning to the courses in pedagogy and didactics, con- 
siderable opportunity is provided for working and observing in 
elementary schools. 

*» Vm Moartoa, op. dl, ». 1. ’ 
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Observation and Practice Teaching 

Demonstration schools attached to kweekschools are seldom 
found ill the Netherlands. Instead, an agreement is made with 
certain elementary schools whereby selected teachers help provide 
teaching experience for students from the kweekschool. Formerly 
these teachers provided their services free but now they receive 
a small allowance. In some cases four students are assigned to a 
teacher. 

Under the new plan of 1952 the kweekschool students are to 
spend one morning per week in a school, or no less than 120 
hours in the third year of training, and 1 day per week, or a 
minimum of 160 hours per year in the fourth year. A kweekschool 
schedule reserves large blocs of time for practical work in schools ; 
thus there may be no courses scheduled on Monday morning and 
all day on Thursday, for example, or another combination of 
days.* 4 

Students from the kweekschools begin by observing in ele- 
mentary schools and then prepare units of work which they 
teach. Lesson plans and notations about observations in schools 
are kept in notebooks which must be turned in at specified times. 

The instructor of pedagogy exercises general supervision over 
the practical work in the schools. He is assisted by the instructors 
who treat the elementary school subjects pedagogically. These 
instructors visit the elementary schools regularly. These visits 
represent one of the changes of the reform of 1962 and reportedly 
not all of the instructors are pleased with these new duties. 
Naturally there is some variation among kweekschools, depending 
on the teamwork of instructors. 


ERIC 


Final Examination 


At the end of the fourth year there is a final examination; 
those who pass are given the certificate to teach in the elementary 
school. The examination is given by the instructors of the kweek- 
schoel under the supervision of the Ministry of Education and 
includes both written and oral questions on the courses of cycle 
2 and a practical demonstration of ability to teach. In the latter 
the student teaches a class in an elementary school while a group 
of instructors observes and grades his performance. The practical 
test was one of the features introduced by the reform of 1952. 
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The rate of failure on the practical teat ia not high and few fail 
Jt permanently since they are allowed to take it a second or third 
time. The teat ia considered worthwhile because it ia viewed aa a 
challenge by the students, and it serves to focus attention on 
some of the practical aspects of teaching. Grades are given for 
the practical test and for the subjects covered — pedagogy, didactics 
or teaching method, Dutch, culture and society, reading, writing, 
drawing, musk, handwork and physical education. 

The number of failures is given for 1963 and 1964 In table 11. 
The rate of failure in 1954 was 6.4 percent. The first class to 
finish under the new system graduated in 1956. In that year 
there were 51 candidates in one kweekschool who took the final 
examination, 7 of whom failed;" in another kweekschool in 
Rotterdam in 1967, 2 out of 47 failed." In these two examples 
the rate of failure was 1S.7 and 4.3 percent, respectively. 

Tabu 11— Examittation for tUm mUtry tehool trackrr’t etrtifiente' 

Kweekschool mmintUja — «jin 

Y«r Nu ® b * r NomW 

who took the who who took the 


1WJ 

19A4 

IW0* 

V.tui of 2d ryrW 
F»d of Sd ryrU 


Ku mi salioi for omrti&emtw to leweh n— rlUoufk. 


1 .064 

sm 

1.145 

1.000 


-issa^r jsr * . .. . «». 

It is possible for someone who has not attended the kweekschool 
to receive the certificate to teach in the elementary schools by 
passing a state examination which covers the work offered by the 
kweekschool. The examination is given by a committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Education. The students prepare for the 
examination by attending classes, organized by individuals, by 
being tutored, and through self-study. As indicated in table 11 
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the failure rate ie much higher for those who try this route than 
for those who attend the kweekschool. 

If the student’s grades are high enough in gymnastics and 
handicrafts, his diploma indicates that he is qualified also to 
teach these subjects. A separate examination is taken to qualify 
for the teaching of needlework. If it is passed before graduation 
from the kweekschool, the fact is recorded on the diploma; if it is 
passed after graduation, a separate certificate to teach needlework 
is issued. Being qualified to teach needlework is an asset in getting 
a job, especially in small schools where one or more of the teachers 
must be able to teach the subject. 


Cycle 3. Fifth Year 

Those who receive the certificate to teach at the end of the 
fourth year of the kweekschool are eligible for the fifth and last 
year of the program. Many pf the girls do not go on to the fifth 
year because it is possible to take a job at the end of the fourth 
year. The weaker students are not encouraged to take the fifth 
year. In one kweekschool in 1956, of the 44 who received their 
certificate to teach, 29 (20 boys and 9 girls) went on to the fifth 
year." In another kweekschool In 1958, 43 finished the second 
cycle, 34 of them entering the fifth year. 

There is a tendency in the fifth year to put students increasingly 
on their own. A research paper in education is assigned. Courses 
in education are continued, and work in the history of education 
>s added. In addition, study of the special methods of teaching 
three subjects is undertaken. The subjects are chosen with the 
approval of the director of the kweekschool. The study of the 
Dutch language continues, as does the course called "Culture and 
Society." In conjunction with course work in education and the 
research paper, practical work In the schools continues for 20 
weeks during the year. 

There is no comprehensive examination at the end of the fifth 
year as at the end of cycle 2, but grades are given in the four 
areas of Dutch, didactics, culture and society, and pedagogy. 
Those who are not doing well are encouraged to leave during the 
course of the year ; in one kweekschool in 1968, 7 out of 84 dropped 
out Students whose work is judged unsatisfactory at the end of 
the year are sometimes reexamined in a particular subject or 
aaked to repeat the year. Occasionally the student is given an 
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additional 8 or 4 month* to bring his research paper on educa- 
tion up to a satisfactory level. 

/ 

Emergency Training Progranh 

In 1957 a total of 8,096 people obtained the certificate to ten ch 
m the elementary school, but with the rapid growth of school 
enrollments in recent years, emergency training programs have 
had to be established to meet the growing teacher shortage. At 
the dose of World War IT a 1-year emergency course was estab- 
lished for students who had graduated from an academic sec- 
ondary school. Again in 1954 a 16-month program was devised 
for secondary school graduates. A group of 2,000 teachers trained 
under thtts scheme became available in 1956. Beginning in 1954 
deferments could be secured for teachers liable for military serv- 
ice, and by a regulation of October 6, 1956, those studying to be- 
come elementary school teachers were to be reimbursed for half 
of. the expenses of such things as tuition, examination fees, cost 
of books and travel expenses.* 8 

Reactions to the Reform of 1952 

ITie reform of 1952 raised both the level of secondary school 
study offered in the kweekschool and the amount of time devoted 
to observation and practice teaching. As a result of the former, 
proposals were being brought forward in 1958 which would enable 
those who completed the fifth year of the kweekschool to enter 
he Dutch universities. Even though it was specified that only 
the institutes of pedagogy (education) and psychology of the 
universities were to be opened to them, there was opposition to 
tte proposal. Among tiie opponents were some of the professors 
of pedagogy and Psychology, it was contended that kweekschool 
students were notmiversity caliber. In support of this is the 
statement of some secondary teachers that they prefer teaching 
In an academic secondary school to teaching in a kweekschool 
because of the greater academic inclination of secondary school 
students. A law of June 1959 enables graduates of the third 
cycle of the kweekschool to enter the Dutch universities to study 
education and psychology. 
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On the other hand, there seems to be genera] satisfaction 
with the new system of training elementary school teachers. 
Among the changes suggested for the future is one which would 
replace cycle 3 (the fifth year of full-time study) with a system 
where graduates of the fourth year would take teaching jobs with 
a reduced load and pay and at the same time continue their 
studies at the kweekschoot. 

There are still some in the Netherlands who maintain that 
the Dutch teacher’s knowledge of pedagogy or education is de- 
ficient but usually they mean the secondary school teachers. 



^CHAPTER 4 


Secondary School Teachers 


t HETRAN!NG of teachers for the academic secondary schools’ 

‘" 8 “? len , meet riRin * enrollments h^ bm>m, 

• problem for the Netherlands. In 1949 there were 6,478 teachers 

September 1965 the number had increased to 7,254 teachers and 
108.846 students. By 1956 there were 9*74 t^eTI^ 

<Tl43^n 'O'™* °i the t ^ chera •" women - Th* enrollment 

»f 143.311 students in September 1958 represented a 10 pertent 
increase over the previous year * 

For eve^y subject offered in the secondary school there is to be 

* -* « Cher Wh ° h ° lda a cert Wcat« to teach that subject The 
certificate .utterly. . pern* ti, («* i„ u* 

frequently covers a combination of fields, such as matheimS« 

mat TJTT/ rJH* lAn8UA «* Md hUt «ry- These certificate! 
y be obtained by attending a university to secure the doe- 

11"'™ w l th • ma J° r in a subject such as mathematics 

or history and a minor in one or two other fields, or by passing 
state examinations which are given in each of the subjected 
the secondly school The exceptions fere Latin and Greek, which 

[tons'? % * t r,l miTer * itiefl ***** ^ «• no statTexamiL 

* A ™™**»** h** <* the ti*ch*r.Tn 

^cond^ry schools hsve not had univarsity training. 


CERTIFICATION, BY EXAMINATION 

« • f 

klnd * °f t “cM°* «rti ficte. throjrf, 

•Uto «unlMUom. luaMly M.O.-A ud 1I.O.-B. Th. A crtifiute 
authorizes a person to teach in the commercial day at e a ni 

^ B C * rtlflcat *’ which involves additional study 
^beyoirf the A certificate, authorizes one to teach in the academic 

** copdary * chooto - In the present shortage of secondary teachers 
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Uie bolder* of the M.O.-A certificate are sometimes found teach- 
in# in the academic secondary school, even in the upper grades. 
In addition to the M.O. certificates there is for certain sub- 
jects an L.O. certificate obtainable through a state examination 
of leas difficulty than the M.O. The L.O. certificate entitles a 
person to teach aueh a subject a a French or English In the U.L.O. 
school. The L.O. certificate may he obtained through 2 years or 
less of part-time study. 

The holder of the M.O.-A certificate is entitled to teach in 
commercial secondary scheola, and in secondary technical schools. 
The teacher of mathematics in a secondary 
required to hold the M.O.-B certificate. Those who bold two 
M.O.-A certificates or a M.O.-B certificate are eligible to teach 
an academic subject in a kweekschooL* There are also M.O 
certificates in pedagogy (education) for tho^e who wish to qualify 
for such positions as school inspectors and instructors of nedagorv 
, in the kweekschools. 

Preparation for the state examinations may be through private 
study, the hiring of a tutor, or attendance at courses offered in a 
variety (^institutions, including some which are especially estab- 
lished for the purpose. Frequently these courses are offered 
in the evenings and on Saturdays so that employed people may 
teke them. These courses may be offered in off hours by « 
kweekschool to as few at 8 or 9 people, and at the other extreme 
■ ** taken in the School for Languages and Literature 

m The Hague, which enrolled 1,102 students in the school year 
1956-67.* Recently some of the universities have begun to offer 
course work in preparation for theoe state examinations. All 
students must pass the tame examination, which is given by a 
board appointed by the Ministry of Education. 

It was reported in I960 and again in 1968 that 44 percent 
of the secondary school teachers were university graduates and 
that moet of them were employed in the gymnasiums and in the 
gymnasium section of the lyceums.* 

The number entering eecondary alchool teaching via the state 
examination route has increased in recent years. Illustrative of 
this is the enrollment at one newly formed institution offering 
evening c ourses to prepare for the state examination ; enrollments 
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rose from 549 students In 1956-57 to 800 in 1957-58. In the 
first case 156 of the 549 were working: for an M.O. In education 
and In the latter case 173 of the 801 were doing: so.® 

The demand for teachers has caused some to seek a secondary 
teacher’s certificate through enrollment In courses preparing for 
the state examinations because the A certificate can be obtained in 
some subjects with only 2 years of evening study and the B 
certificate after a total of 4 years of evening study. In contrast, 
attending: a , university to obtain the ’doctorandus degree and 
the additional work required in pedagogy or professional educa- 
tion to obtain the teaching certificate often take 6 years of 
* full-time study. There age also those who maintain that 6 years 
of specialization in the universities, which are oriented primarily 
, toward preparation of research specialists, is not the best prepara- 
tion for secondary teachers. Because of the teacher shortage, 
some university students leave before completing work for their 
v degree and obtain teaching jobs on a temporary basis. 

• It: was announced by the Dutch government In 1958 that the 
State University of Groningen was to begin offering courses in 
preparation for the state examinations for the secondary school 
teacher^ certificate in the fields of modern language, mathe- 
° matics, physical sciences, history and geography. The Institute 
of Education of the University of Utrecht had started a similar 
program in September 1957. (These courses have been available 
for a number of years at the Nutsseminarium of the Municipal' 
University of Amsterdam.) The announcement of the government 
indicated that these courses had been instituted as a means of 
. shortening the period of study and of increasing the possibility 
that a larger number would secure the secondary school teacher’s 
certificate. 1 Some of the cities,' puch as The Hague, have spon- 
sored courses in preparation for the M.O. certificates in an effort 
to n^get the teachep*shortage program. 

The shortage^ teachers has led to the establishment of some 
new institutions, such as the Nutsacademie voov Pedagogi&che 
en Maatschappelifke Vorming of Rotterdam. Founded in 1954 
to offer courses for the M.O. examination, the enrollments had 
1 ^ climbed to 801 by 1957-58. About 70 percent of the students 
are from the Rotterdam area. Only about 25 percent of the 
% students are withes* previous teaching experience. They include 
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office workers, army personnel and others who wish to teach. 

The courses are taught mostly in the evenings and there is little 
attempt to imitate the university , setting. Some of the teachers, 
however, are university professors and others are secondary 
school teachers. The director is a professor of pedagogy at the 
Rotterdam Institute of Economics. Future plans call for the- 
* inauguration of pedagogical research at the Nutsacademie. Some 
members of the staff serve as educational advisors for the schools 
of Rotterdam. 

The written and oral examinations which must be passed to 
secure the M.O. certificates include questions on education 
(pedagogy). Frequently there is no practice teaching involved 
because of the technical difficulties of scheduling in a program 
built around evening and Saturday courses. Some of those pre- 
paring for the M.O. examinations are graduates of kweekschools 
and have had practice-teaching experience; others are graduates 
of secondary schools and lack such experience. The failure rate 
on the M.p. examinations is considered "high and the enrollments 
in preparation for. the B certificate are considerably less than for 
the A certificate. 

The instructors for the M.O. courses are usually employed full 
time as teachers In universities, kweekschools, and secondary 
schools and receive extra pay for teaching the M.O. courses in 
the evening. Those. from the secondary schools and the kweek- 
schools often have the certificate themselves. 

UNIVERSITY PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 



.The need for training in professional education or pedagogy 
for elementary school teachers was recognized in the 1830’s in 
the Netherlands when the first norma] -schools to train teachers 
were established. Recognition of the need for professional train- 
g for secondary school teachers was slow in coming. Prior 
•° September 1965, the holder of a university degree ( doc tor - 
andut) could teach without having had any courses in education 
or any experience , of observing and practice teaching in schools, 
although some voluntarily chose to take such training. 

Since 1949 it has been possible to get a fferee in education 
in one of the institutes of education in the universities, although 
courses in education were available in the universities for many 
years before this. The first professors of education were ap- 
pointed In certain of the universities in the 1920’s. Now all of 
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the universities have one professor of education, often assisted 
by one or two part-time professors of education. Among those 
enrolled in the institutes of education and working toward a degree 
in education are those who hope to become inspectors of schools 
or instructors in the kweekachoois. Those who intend to become 
secondary school teachers will register in one of the regular univer- 
sity faculties, such as that of philosophy and literature, and will 
take certain courses in educatibh from the,f acuity of the institute 
of education. - 

The changes instituted in 1956 of requiring some work in 
education followed the appointment by the Ministry of Education 
of a commission to investigate the question of training secondary 
school teachers. In the face of a shortage of secondary teachers 
and an already long program of study in the universities, the 
changes instituted were minimal and were regarded by educators 
as less than adequate.* They amounted to a requirement that a 
prospective secondary school teacher obtain a certificate from 
the professor of education attesting to the fact that the student 
has attended lectures for 1 year in educational psychology and 
teaching methods (didactics) and that he has visited a certain 
number of classes in a secondary school. 

Teaching Methods 

The courses in teaching methods include general methods taught 
by the professor of education and specific methods of teaching 
each of the academic subjects, such as mathematics or language, 
taught by subject-matter specialists. In the past the teachers of 
the special methods courses were either professors of such sub- 
jects as mathematics in the regular university faculties or sec- 
ondary teachers of mathematics, or similar subjects, who taught 
in nearby schools and consented to teach the methods course in 
their spare time. Oftentimes the members of the university 
faculties who taught the special methods courses were reportedly 
those who were willing or who had the free time. Each roan 
tended to work independently of others offering special methods 
courses. In addition, It was said that no one felt any specific 
or permanent responsibility for these special methods courses 
under the old system. Recently, a new system has developed 
whereby certain members of the academic faculties or selected 
secondary school teachers are given rather permanent respon- 
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sibility for developing: a course in teaching: methods for their 
field. 

A change instituted at' one of the universities in 1958 places 
the hiring of the teachers of special-methods courses under the 
control of ’the professor of education. Many of the teachers of 
the special-methods course are secondary school teachers with 
experience, but sometimes under the old system they had no train- 
ing in pedagogy. For these people the professor of education has 
instituted a series of meetings as a form of inservice education 
where problems of pedagogy may be discussed. In at least two 
other universities attempts are being made to coordinate the 
various courses in special methods of teaching. 

Observation in Schools and Practice Teaching 

The new requirements of some work in professional education 
did not specify any practice teaching but rather that the prospec- 
tive teacher must attend classes in a secondary school. In the 
first few years under the new system the university students 
would go on their own to a secondary school and ask if they 
might observe classes. In some cases where the teacher of special 
methods was a secondary school teacher, the prospective teacher 
would request permission to visit his secondary school daises. 
The special methods teachers had not been hired to take on 
practice teachers and sometimes did not feel that they should 
assume such an obligation. 

At the Municipal University of Amsterdam, beginning in the 
fall of 1958, the professor of education has been given the respon- 
sibility for selecting schools and teachers who will accept student 
teachers from the university. The regular teachers who accept 
such student teachers will receive a small addition to their salary 
from the government The student teacher will still be free to 
specify whether his observations will be made in a Roman Catholic, 
Protestant or public secondary school. Those in charge are 
hopeful that the regulations will be changed to specify some 
practice teaching in addition to the observation. 

University Examinations for Prospective Teachers 

In addition to passing the examinations in their major field 
of study to secure the doctorandue, the prospective teacher must 
have the certificate indicating completion of the work in educa- 
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tion. Students have experienced some difficulty in fitting the 
courses in education into their very heavy schedule of academic 
study. As the procedures of the near system have been worked 
out, the professors of education have moved toward the point of 
being able to insist on completion of the required work in pedagogy, 
and at a sufficiently high level, before issuing the certificate 
indicating satisfactory knowledge of pedagogy. 

At the Municipal University of Amsterdam an examination* 
is given at the end of the year of lectures on education, and 
some students fail. In certain cases they may come back in a few 
weeks to retake the examination, or it can mean up to 9 months of 
additional study before the student is allowed to take the examina- 
tion again. 

Because of the shortage of teachers, there are some who secure 
jobs in secondary schools without having completed the course 
work in pedagogy, and in some cases without having completed 
the work for the doctorandus degree. 


The University Institutes of Education 


The training of secondary school teachers, and to some extent 
the general level of knowledge about pedagogy in the Netherlands, 
depends on the status of the institutes of education in the univer- 
sities. Although some of these institutes were established in the 
1920’s, the affiliation with the universities in some cases was 
considered a loose one until the 1960’s. 1 * In the case of one 
university there was no institute but instead one professor of 
education, and upon his resignation recently there was an inter- 
val when the university had no professor of education. The 
institutes of education at the universities of Groningen and Leiden 
are of recent origin; there educational research is just getting 
under way. What there was of educational research at the 
Catholic University of Nijmegen was done by a professor of 
psychology until 1949, when a new institute of education was 
established. 11 

Until 1949 pedagogical studies in the universities were gov- 
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erned by a Royal Decree of June 16, 1921, which considered 
pedagogy a branch of philosophy. With the decree of June 14, 
1949, separate study of education as a major Add became possible 
and both the candidaat and doetorandut degrees in pedagogy 
were authorised. Those registering for degree work in education 
enrolled in the faculty of philosophy arid letters. Usually only 
graduates of the academic secondary school are to this 

faculty. The courses in education, which constitute a major part 
of the course work for the degree in pedagogy, are offered by 
the director of the institute of education, who is at the same 
time a professor of education, and other members of the staff of 
the institute. 

The "candidate” (candidaat) degree in education requires 3 
years of university study of the following subjects : 

1. Professional education 

Introduction to pedagogy 

b. Systems and trends in the history of education 

c- Survey of educational psychology 

2. Introduction to philosophy 

3. One of the following subjects to be selected by the student: 

a General psychology 
* b. Sociology 

c. Ethics. 

Because of the latitude allowed the universities, there is some 
variety in what is offered in these courses. 11 

Additional courses are made available to students through the 
services of visiting professors. For example, at the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam in 1967-68 a course in educational 
measurement was taught by a visiting professor of education 
from the United States. The list of books on education issued in 
1968 by tta Municipal University of Amsterdam as suggested read- 
ing for tHt^'candldate” degree included authors from England, 
France, Germany, and the United States, in addition to those 
by Dutch "educators. The books by American authors were as 
follows: 1 * 

1. Theory of education 

J. S. BauiAcim. Modem Pkiloecpkiee of Education, 1938. 

2. Hlatory of education 

J. S. BbubachSK. A Hiotory of the Problem* of Education, 
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S. Educational psychology 

W. A. BLAIR and W. H. Burton. Growth and Development of 
the Pre-adole$cent, 1961. 

R. J. Hatighurbt and H. Tara. Adoleecent Character and 
Pereonality , 1949. ^ 

4. Teaching method* and system* of education * 

I. L. Kandru The New Era in Education , a Comparative 
Study, 1956. 

H. C. Morrison. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School , 1940. 

I. N. Thut and R, Gerberrch. Foundatione of Method for 
Secondary Schoole, 1949. 

The doctorandus degree in education i« offered for those who 
have the candidaat degree. The main subject of study is pedagogy 
or education in all its aspects. There is an opportunity to spe- 
cialize in one of the following areas : 14 


1. Education of th* normal child 

2. Education of the mentally defective child 

3. Education of the neglected or criminally inclined child 

4. Educational training of adolescence in family, school, indus- 

try or youth association 
6. Philosophy of education. 

In addition, two other subjects may be studied outside the faculty 
of philosophy and letters 

Doctoral theses are written in education, and the following are 
examples of the type written in conjunction with the Institute 
of Education of the University of Utrecht 



1. N. Barrs. De jongen m de puerale ptrioiU, 13(4. (The Pre- 

adolescent Boy) 

2. J. DC Miranda. Verkenning van ds “Terri Incognita” twin 
/ pmktijk *n tkeorie in Middtlbaar (Sekeikunde) Onderwift, 

19(6. (An Examination of the term ineogniUt Between 
Theory and Practice in Secondary [Chemistry] Teaching) 

3. E. E. A. VDMKOL Spel en Spelpaodagogi^k* problrmen, 

1966. (Play and Ita Educational Problems) 

4. A. J. VAN Dutvxndux. D e Motivering vow d* klMtioke 


vorming, 19(6. (The Motivation of Classical Education). 

* In addition to degree work in education and the courses of- 
fered to prospective secondary school teachers, the institutes of 
education offer a variety of services, although an institute in a 
Dutch university Is Concerned essentially with research, not 


teaching. The Institute of Education of the State University of. 
Utrecht began In the 1920’s as a consultation center for problem 
children and at the present time operates, in cooperation with 
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local school authorities, a school for handicapped children. After 
World War II the scope of the Institute expanded and in 1957 
it described its work as including : 14 

1. A library and documentation center 

2- Secondary teacher-training courses in education 

3. Training of education specialists — degree work in education 

4. Research on schools — research on experimental and clinical 

dhild psychology 

5. Research done for school systems or city government, i.e. f 

surveys of schools 

6. I nscr vice training courses for elementary school t ea chers 

7. Child guidance — degree work in both psychology and educa- 

tion offered 

8. Child guidance— work with the school for children with 

dis abilities and other special educational difficulties 

9. Wort #mi institutes and homes for children. 

Those taking work in the Institute go on to become educational 
specialists or school inspectors, instructors in kweekschools, guid- 
ance specialists in clinics, institutes, and private practice. A 
total of 475 students attended the Institute in 1957. 

The research activities ' of the Institute of Education at the 
Municipal University of Amsterdam have centered around prob- 
lem^ of secondary school selection and methods of teaching the 
classical languages. Since 1950 the Institute of Education at the 
Free (Protestant) University of Amsterdam has been investi- 
gating methods of teaching religious education, and in 1967 it was 
involved in a study of interests of pupils in technical schools. The 
Institute of Education at the Rotterdam Institute of Economics 
has been conducting research on (a) the causes of nonpromo- 
tion in the elementary school, (b) geography teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, and ( c ) leisure-time activities of young unskilled 
laborers. In cooperation with the University of Utrecht it is study- 
ing family life, leisure time conditions of youth, and school achieve-, 
ment in one section of Rotterdam. The recent beginnings of 
educational research at the University of Groningen include a 
study of the means of improving the teaching of the native lan- 
guage to 11- and 12-year-olds. IT 

In addition to the regular institutes of education in the uni- 
versities, there are other educational institutes, which are outside 
the universities and yet work in cooperative arrangements with 
them. One of the , oldest and most active is the Pedagogical 
Seminary of the Society for the Common Good, ( Nuttseminarium 
voor pedagogiek aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam) located at 
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search activities, this institute is active in, offering courses in 
the Municipal University of Amsterdam. In addition to its re- 
preparation for the M.O. certificates for teachers. The Hoogveld 
Institute at Nijmegen works closely with the Catholic University 
of Nijmegen in such areas as the sociological conditions underlying 
education, the life of the family, ami problems of youth. ,T 


Reactions tb Changes in Teacher Training 

A Dutch educator, writing in 1962 before changes in the 
university training of secondary school teachers had begun, spoke 
of the academic training of the universities as possibly harmful 
to the future teacher. He cited the reluctance of the universities 
to admit the applied and social sciences, and of the attempt to 
create miniature philologists, mathematicians and historians who, 
in his opinion, might find such training a handicap in' handling 
the tasks of the secondary school teacher. 11 

Another Dutch educator, writing in 1967, noted* that there was 
still some lack of enthusiasm for professional training for sec- , 
ondary school teachers. At the same time she saw a future possi- 
bility of a modified program of university study replacing the 
lengthy program now prevailing. 1 * The point- is frequently made 
that changes in the training of secondary school teachers will 
come slowly and only after careful consideration. 

THE TEACHER IN THE U.L.O. SCHOOL 

The demand for U.L.O. teachers has risen markedly. There 
were 4,660 teachers and 167,891 students in the U.L.O. schools 
on January 16, 1966, and this increased to 7,197 teachers and 
202,161 students by January 16, 1968.** 

Most of these teachers camefrom the kweekechools. A graduate 
of the fifth year of tin new program or the holder of the old 
headmaster's certificate was eligible to teach in a U.L.O. school. 
These people usually continue to study part time and eventually 
take the state examination to obtain the L.O. and M.O. certificate* 

A fully qualified teacher in a U.L.O. school is one who has com- 
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pleted the fifth year of the kweekachool and has two L.O. cer- 
tificates or one M.O. certificate in a specific subject, such as 
French or German. A fully qualified teacher receives a higher 
salary. To encourage teachers to reach this level, the government 
issued a decree on October 3, 1956, awarding a bonus to those 
who obtain a certificate to teach French, German, or English. 3 * 

:i NatAertnada, Ministry of Education, Arts and Science*. 7* As NstAsrismi* . Bdmeai tonal 
Tyrees <n mt-I9S4 Report Prmmiod to (As XIXtk International Conftronc* Public Educa- 
tion. Ocnom. July 1HI. (proc«s*sdJ. p. *. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Inservice Education of Teachers 

and Educational Research 


A DESCRIPTION of the training of the Dutch teacher would 
be incomplete without examining: the extent to which additional 
training is received in the course of working as a regular full- 
time teacher. 

For the elementary school teacher up until the reform of 1952 
there was a kind of built-in inservic^- education in that course 
work for the headmaster’s certificate usually was taken on a 
part-time basis while working as a regular teacher. A similar 
system still prevails for infant school teachers who wish to secure 
the headteacher's certificate. The new system for elementary 
school teachers provides a fifth year of full-time schooling in the 
kweekschool for those who choose to stay on. Those who leave 
to take teaching jobs at the end of the foufth year of the kweek- 
school are faced with the problem of eventually raising their 
educational level to a position somewhat similar to completion of 
the fifth year if they hope to compete with graduates of the 
fifth-year program. 

Those who graduate from the kweekschool and wish to be a 
u ly qualified teacher in a U.L.O. school must undertake study 
to pass the examinations to receive L.O. and M.O. certificates; 
the same is true of those secondary school teachers with M.o! 
certificates of the lower level (A) who might wish to secure the B 
certificate through additional study. Many of these people would 
be enrolled in courses established specifically to prepare for the ' 
L.O. and M.O. examinations. Others who aspire to such positions 
of leadership in the teaching profession as school inspector 
or educational adviser to governmental agencies might enroll m 
one of the universities to work for a degree in pedagogy. 

For the approximately 44 percent of the secondary school teach- 
ers who have had university training, there is little inservice 
education, at least as far as taking courses is concerned. The 
initial training of these teachers was long, 6 years of study in 
many cases, and it is argued that the great emphasis on research 
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produces men who go on reading and studying in their own 
field, be it mathematics, history, or whatever; there seems to 
be a general feeling in the Netherlands that this is the case. 

The initial training of the secondary teacher includes little or 
no knowledge of the learning process, of how children grow and 
develop, of how the academic subject can be taught, or of the 
traditions and developments of schools and of the teaching pro- 
fession. The use of faculty meetings for purposes of inservice 
education is not an established tradition in the Netherlands, nor 
are the associations of secondary school teachers particularly ac- 
tive in the area of pedagogy. 

There are a number of educational journals in the Netherlands 
and some of them are specifically for secondary school teachers. 
A most promising development in the area of inservice education 
and educational research has been the recent growth of pedagogi- 
cal centers, although much of their work in the beginning cen- 
tered around elementary schools and their teachers. 

Pedagogical Centers 

Three pedagogical centers developed after World War II, a 
Catholic one in The Hague, a Protestant one in nearby Schevenin- 
gen and one in Amsterdam which has no religious affiliation. A 
fourth center, for secondary education, began operation in the 
fall of 1968 in Amsterdam. It, too, is without religious affiliation. 

Plans for pedagogical centers formed in the 1980’s but were 
halted by the onset of World War IL Following the war the idea 
was revived by teachers associations, and three such centers were 
established. The centers have developed a certain amouift of 
autonomy, although maintaining close ties with the teachers or- 
ganizations and have grown rapidly in recent years. They were 
aided by a substantial grant from the national government in 
1948 ; by 1952 the grant was 4 times that of 1948. 1 

Representatives of the three centers meet monthly to exchange 
ideas and findings, and a rotating secretariat has been established 
to coordinate such exchanges of information. In 1961 and 1952 
the centers worked on the same project of conducting experi- 
ments in methods of teaching in the V.G.L.O. classes. Financial * 
support for the project came from the national government. 

The centers actually act as coordinators for a number of other 
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institute® and organizations, and almost all Protestant and Roman 
Cathie organizations and schools have a working relationship 
with the centers. * All levels of education are i apr *>— ntsd, but 
the academic secondary schools play a less active role than the 
others. Much of the work of the centers concerns methods of 
teaching, especially for elementary schools;* The educational re- 
search conducted by university institutes of education was de- 
scribed in chapter 4. • i 

The general purpoae 0 f the pedagogical centers has been stated 
as that of bringing the new finding* of psychology and of educa- 
tional research to the older teachers. In this regard, the director 
of the Protestant center said that “the first thing to do for us is * 
to try and make them (schools) child-centered; ...**• He went 
on to mid that they hoped to stimulate educational research, of 
which, he said, there was too little in the Netherlands. At the 
same time he listed obstacles in the way of the work of the 
center as including: (a) subject-centered teacher training' (b 1 
difficulty in securing general application of findings from educa- 
tional research; (c) the relative inflexibility of secondary educa- 
tion, which made the choosing of the type of secondary school to 
attend a crucial matter.* The centers are interested in teacher 
training, particularly in terms of providing inservice education 

oM862. to fadlIt * te the °P erati0I l of the Teacher Training Act 

Much of the work of the centers is carried out through con- 
ferences and short courses for teachers. Frequently, the courses 
will consist of 5 or 6 class meetings on such topics as teachin g 
methods or educational tests. The same course or conference may 
be held in the evenings or on weekends in several' parts of the 
country, with members of the staff of the Center traveling from 
place to place. The courses differ from year to year depending I 
on thi problems present in the schools. There lg no stress on | 

final examinations or oh working for diplomas or certificates, j 

This work is partially supported by the national government, and 
a small fee Is paid by the participating teacher or by his school. 
Illustrative of the work done with courses and conferences Is the 
record of one of the centers which in 1962 held two conferences on •' 
elementary education involving 860 people, one conference oh 
elementary and secondary education for 210 people, and a series 
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of nins conference* on continued elementary education which 
involved 1,500 teachers. Another one of the centers in 1062 held 
21 coorsee involving a total of 400 participants. 1 

The coorsee and conferences serve 'he a means of funneUng the 
finding* of educational research back into actual school practice. 
Some of the educational research is done by the stair of the 
centers add some by university professors and others under con- 
tract with the centers/ In addition, many schools enter into a 
working relationship with the centers whereby the schools or 
teams of teachers within 'the schools agree to participate in edu- 
cational experiments sponsored by the centers. 

In 1960 the nondenomi national center in Amsterdam sponsored 
educational experiments in 76 elementary schools which Involved 
160 t e ac h e r s and 6,000 pupils. In 1961 there were 93 schools 
involved, with 210 teachers and 6,200 pupils.* The centers also 
furnish the services of educational specialists to schools which 
have a working agreement with a center. In i960 there were 
2,331 schools which had affiliated with the Protestant center. 1 


yhe work of the centers includes publication of pamphlets and 
bohks, some of which are used in classes In the kweekachoots. Among- 
the materials published by the centers are the following :• 


1. Modem Conception* CoM*minf Method* of Teaching Critical 
Tkiaki&r 

A PiyeHototr of the Child at the El*mwvtary School 
A The ProJ«ct Method 
A ’ Activity Method foe Children at School 


S. The Secondary School aad Society 

*. Detailed Plan at I Maori for a Coarse for Directors of 
Primary Schools 


The centers also publish monthly journals. 

Some research on secondary education is conducted by sec- 
ondary school teachers associations but reportedly at not too high 
a level.* Moreover, there is a certain reluctance to accept and apply 
the findings of educational research.* A recent (1968) development 
has been the establishment of a pedagogical center for research 
on secondary education in Amsterdam. 

The difficulties hindering educational research have been listed 
recently by s Dutch educator as including lack of funds to publish 
the research which was done ; some lack of coordination of re- 
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search being conducted in different parts of the country ; problems 
in staffing the institutes of education adequately; and the pressure 1 
of nonresearch dttiea. 10 


Teaching Method ' 

r 

As indicated above, teaching methods have been a subject of 
concern for the pedagogical centers, and for educational research. 
A recent publication of the Dutch government reports that teach- 
ing methods, particularly the matter of more participation by 
students ip the learning process, has been the topic of wide dis- 
cussion but that new ideas are spreading slowly. The new meth- 
ods being advocated are described as follows: 11 

* * As regards the individual advancement of the pupils, the new 

school wants to break through the pure class system in which 
the phenomenon of "doubling” i ^inherent, and let pupils work 
individually without compelling esflfch of them to achieve, within a 
certain time, a result that has been fixed in advanca It wants to 
" stimulate their individual activities, let them act for themselves, 
look for themselves and gain experience themselves. It wants to 
r increase the children's freedom: the freedom to speak and act, to 
choose an£ apply the subject matter. Consequently, the character 
of the classroom changes. Benches are replaced by tables and 
chairs; the stiff arrangement is abolished; all sorts of appliances 
are near at hand and the teachers and instructors are no longer 
seated on their throne. 

* Also the function of the teachers changes. Instead of merely 
teaching, they guide the children in their work, observe, deter- 
mine and select — and the latter in connection with future choice 
of schools, studies or profession — individual education and 
advice. After all, it is not only intelligence or ability that mat- 
ters, but the total personality of th^upil is at stake. Hence, the 
accent is on ethical, physical, moral and aesthetic education, 
next to intellectual training, and the merging of all these into a 
whole; * <■ 

T\\ere are a relatively small number of Schools which utilize 
experimental teaching 1 methods either the Montessori or the 
Dalton type*. 1 

One English educator has described the Dutch schools as re-, 
fleeting that spirit which has come to be admired as typically 
Dutch, namely rigorous, almost harsh, And combining a love of 

10 Lan*«raM, J. J. “Educational Reaaarch In tb« Natharlanda,” p . 82-83 In Proeeedmge and 
Reporta on tha Organisation, of Educational Experimenting — Second International Cemgreaa .for 
tha Study of Education (Florenc*. Italy, 1367), oditad by R. L Planck*. R. VarMat, and B. 
patriot. Ghent. Belgium. UnlraraiUitatraat 14, 1968. 

11 Natharlanda. Mlqtatir of Education, Arta and Sdancea. ‘School Budding (n tha Netherlands 
by J. A. A. VarUnden and J. ZJetama. The Hattie, I960, p, 5-0. 
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scholarship and readiness to work hard with great emphasis on 
order. He relates the tatter point to the harshness of the elements 
of nature which caused the people to accept a degree of discipline 
and order which would be oppressive in more favorable climates. 
He adds that virtues sometimes become handicaps when educa- 
tional change and reform are called for . 12 


I? La u wary a, J. "Prologue" In "Aapecta of Education in HoHand.” Tha New Era in Home and 
School. Vol. 87. April 1956. p. 95. 
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CHAPTER 6 

The Teaching Profession 

% 


Supply and Demand and Recruitment 

The problem of staffing the schools of the Netherlands in recent 
years is symbolized in the issuance in May 1966 of a government 
pamphlet entitled Memenmaken (To Make Men), with the sub- 
title Watdenk je van een boon bij het Onderwijs (What About a 
Job aa a Teacher?). The pamphlet presented data on job oppor- 
tunities in teaching, the training required and salaries paid. The 
need for such recruitment was relatively new to the Netherlands, 
although for several years government pronouncements had warned 
of growing school enrollments and the subsequent shortage of 
teachers. 

As early as 1948 the Dutch contribution to the Yearbook of 
Education 1 had noted the shortage of elementary school teachers 
and gave as reasons: (o) ambition to become a teacher had 
declined, (6) pay was inadequate and social prestige low, (c) 
many young people were being attracted to other occupations, and 
(d) some teachers were being called up for military service. 

In 1964 the government announced that the steps taken to meet 
the shortage included a temporary increase in the number of 
pupils per classroom, the re-employment of married women teach- 
ers and retired teachers, and a new regulation providing pay in 
the event of sickness, absence from work through an accident or 
through military service. It was recommended that teachers’ 
salaries be raised and that additional financial aid be given for 
the teacher training program. 2 

By 1967 the pressure of growing enrollment had shifted from 
the elementary school to the secondary school and the Minister of 
Education predicted that the supply of elementary teachers for 
1967, 1968 and 1969 would more or less balance the demand and 



*Th* Netherlands’* Yearbook of Education , t»%8. Lon- 


l Idenburg, Philip J. and Taxelaar, Q. 
don, Evana Broa. Ltd-, 1948, p. 271. „ 

» "Nethorlanda : Educational Progrcao la 1«W la UNESCO/InUrnatlonal Buraia of Edu- 

Y ’ arbOCk ** » »« —■ ««• Parlo/a**™, the Organhntlon/thu Bur«u. 
1964. Publication No. 161. p. 287-218. 
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that from January 1, 1960 on, a surplus of elementary teachers 
would be available. This was based on the assumption that there 
would be no alteration in the compulsory education requirement 
and no alteration in the pupil-teacher ratio. The lowering of 
the pupil-teacher ratio from 40 to 36 was not expected before 
1967, but a gradual lowering was to be attempted beforehand.* 

The shortage of secondary school teachers was pronounced by 
1956 and the Dutch government announced in the summer of 
1956 that among steps taken was one whereby loans would be 
given, interest free, to students entering the universities or simi- 
lar training to become secondary school teachers. For those who 
subsequently became teachers, one-fifth of the loan would be can- 
celled for every year they taught. 4 

In 1967 the shortage of secondary school teachers was reported 
to be alarming. The percentage of people teaching without 
proper qualifications was given as 14 percent for 1964-66, and the 
estimate was that it would rise to 28 percent by 1969-60. Among 
the reasons cited for the shortage were (a) the increased number 
of pupils in secondary* schools, (6) the loss of science teachers to 
industry, and (c) the belief that the profession of teaching was 
being given increasingly less social recognition. 8 

In the spring of 1968 the Dutch government initiated a nation- 
wide campaign to arouse interest in teaching as a career. The cam- 
paign was aimed at pupils of the U.L.O. schools, the academic sec- 
ondary schools, and the technical schools. The. campaign opened 
with a radio talk by the Minister of Education and was followed 
by a series of broadcasts discussing the value,of teaching. In addi- 
tion, 90,000 circular letters were sent to pupils and parents and 
20,000 to teachers. 8 Another step taken, in January 1968, was 
the rescinding of the old rule that a woman teacher must resign if 
she married. In the same report it was pointed out that the univer- 
sities of Groningen and Leyden were to begin offering courses in 
preparation for the M.&'certificate as a means of shortening the 
route to becoming a secondary school teacher. 

* Netherlands Ministry of Education, Art* and Seienoea. The Ncthertande: Education cl 
Prcgreee in ttSt-ltS7. Report Submitted to the XXth International Conference on Public Educe 
tioyie Geneva, July 1967. [proceeded], p. 8. 

* Netherlands Miniatry of Education, Arta and Scieneea. The Netkerlande: Educational 
Program in J955-1P56. Report Presented to tho XIXth International Conference on Public Bdmca- 
tion, Geneva, July 1966. [processed], p. 6-6. 

* Stall wa*, Helena W. F. “Problem* and Tren<b in Dutch Education.” International RewU m 
of Education, VoL III. No. 1, 1967. p. 57. 

6 Netherlands. Mini* try of Education, Arta and, Seienoea. The NetkerUmde: Adeemoe of Edu- 
cation in the Tear 1**7-195*. Report Submitted to the XX ret International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva. July 1968. p. 9-10. 
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Size of Classes < 

TTus shortage of teachers has been matched by an alteration of 
e pup 1-teacher ratio In the direction of assigning more pupils 
to each teacher. It was reported In 1966 that classes of more than 

tK frequent occurren ce. T In the same year one of 

the Dutch teachers organizations reported that if 40 students per 
elementary school class was taken as a desirable maximum, 36 
percent of the classes exceeded this limit.® The official ratio in 
1956 for elementary schools was 1 teacher for up to 30 children 
and then another teacher for each additional 45 children.?- It is 

fM i 25® future that another tocher will be added for each 
additional 35 children. 

f«TaL n0rmi ^ Y orkIoad for a secondary school teacher annbunced 
m 1954 was between 24 and 29 lessons per week. A teacher was 
allowed to teach up to 32 lesspns per week, but anything over 29 
lessons was to merit overtime pay. 10 


Salaries 

The salaries of Dutch teachers depend on the type of school in 
which they teach, the certificate held, years of experience, and 
the size of the community in which the school is located. Teachers 
m a specific category receive the same pay in all parts of the coun. 
try and m both public and private schools, except that married 
teachers receive a family allowance which depends on the size of 
the family. Several cost-of-living raises have been granted to 
Dutch teachers in recent years. 

.. Th f, eala 5 y of an infant 8011001 teacher is considerably lower 
than that of an elementary school teacher, whose salary in turn is 

ttw 11 ° f a secondary teacher - It was estimated in 
l»6H that an elementary teacher might hope to earn up to 70 per- 
cent of the salary of a secondary school teacher and that the latter 
in turn could hope to earn up to 70 percent of the pay of a univer- 
sity professor. i - 

T ~ W A “°' UtlOM - *-«• «•/«— ... Odob* 

“* *»-*" °»-* * 

» -'N<tlMrfeod.: Education Pn*nm la 1MMM4” la PMnOO /lrtHMUaiil a nM .„ . „ ... 

mUoo. WmrtbM, f Motion, „ u , op. dt, 
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Salaries ' are set by the Ministry of Education or by commis- 
sions appointed by it. Illustrative of the latter approach was the 
agreement reached on April 16, 1967, by the Commission of Or- 
ganized Consultations, which granted a pay raise of slightly under 
10 percent to elementary school teachers. 11 

Teachers organizations are frequently, represented in the ne- 
gotiations which precede the alteration of a salary scale. There 
are three large organizations for elementary school teachers in 
the Netherlands,' one for Roman Catholic school teachers, one for 
Protestant school teachers, and one for public school teachers. 
‘Membership in each varies between 18,000 and 27,000 teachers. 
Similar organizations exist on a -smaller scale for teachers in 
other types of schools. 

Appointment and Dismissal of Teachers 

Teachers in private schools are appointed or dismissed by the 
board of directors of the school. Public school teachers are ap- 
pointed or dismissed by the burgomaster (mayor)' and aldermen 
of the city government, in consultation with the school inspec- 
tor from the Ministry of Education. If a teapher has been dis- 
missed or disciplined in a public school, he has the right of appeal 
to the Permanent Committee of the Provincial States, which han- 
dles administrative matters for the province. An unfavorable de- 
cision at this level may be appealed to the national government. 

For private school teachers it is specified that their letter of ap- 
pointment should indicate their rights. These teachers can turn 
to a committee of appeal • which represents several private 
schools. 12 


u Nethsrlsnda. Ministry of Education, Art* sad Sclsncsa. The Netkeriande: Educational 
Projrtn, mtrltST. Report Submitted to the X Xtk International Conference on Pubfio Kduc 0- 
tion. Genera, July 1967. [proocsssd], p. «. 

11 Netherlands. Ministry of Education, Arts and Seisnoss. Education in the Nethertanie. 
(46 p.). Distributed In 1967. p. 8, 18-14. 
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I. Types of education ( onderwijs) and schools ( schol&n ) 

Algemene landbouw-of tuinbouweehool (secondary school for agriculture or 
horticulture)— vocational secondary school for property administrators 
and managers; sometimes specialized in one subject (e.g. dairying), then 
known as landbouwvaksschooL 

A vondnijverheidesehool (technical evening school)— part-time vocational 
training school for boys, ^ „ 

Bedrij fatchool (industrial school)— vocational training school usually attached 
to a factory. 

Buitengewoon lager onderwije — elementary education for physically or men- 
tally handicapped children. * 

Gemeenteecholen — local or communal public school under control of local 
council ( Gemeenteraad ). 

Gewoon lager onderwije — G.L.O. (elementary education) — usually offered- in 
a 6-year elementary school, sometimes with attached continuation classes 
for 7th and 6th year. 

Gymnaeium— classical academic secondary schpol, with two divisions, A 
(languages) and B (science). 

Handeleavondechool— part-time commercial secondary school, with evening 
classes. 4 

HandeUdagzchool — commercial secondary school, full-time. 

Hoger onderwij* — higher education. e 

Hogere btcrgerschool — modern academic secondary school with two divisions, 
A (languages and commercial and economic sciences) and B (science). 
The name will perhaps be changed to Atheneum. 

Huishoudschool — vocational school for home economics. ” N 

Kleuterschool (infant school) — a nursery and kindergarten school combined 
for children 4-6 years old. 

KunstnijverheuLen bouwkvncUmderricht (instruction in arts and crafts)— 
vocational secondary school of fine arts and crafts. 

KvjeekachooL— training school for prospective elementary school teachers. It 
accepts students at the age of 16 or 16 who have completed 9 or 10 years 
of schooling. 

Lager* land-of tmnbouwtchool (lower agricultural or horticultural school)— 
a vocational training school of agriculture or horticulture. 

Lager* technieche dag echo ol (elementary vocational day school) — accepts 
students with 6 or 7 years of schooling at the age of 12 years. 
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Leer ling enstelsel — system of apprenticeship. 

Leereehool — regular elementary school which accepts students from the 
teacher-training- schools for practice teaching. 

Lyceum^hcademic secondary school with a division offering the work of the 
gymnasinm and another division offering the work of the higher burgher 
school, after one ot two years of common instruction, 

Middelbaar onderurij* — secondary education. 

Middelbaar technisch ondenvije — vocational and technical secondary edu- 
cation. 

Middelbare school voor meisjes, M.MS. (general secondary school for girls) — 
: graduates of this school are not eligible to enter the Dutch universities. 

Nijverheidsonderwijs — vocational and technical education. 

Onderwijs — instruction, educatioh. 

Openbare school — public school. 

OpleidingsscKool voor leidsters en hoofdleidsters bij het kleuteronderwije — 
training school for prospective teachers and head teachers of infant 
schools (kleuterschool) . It accepts students at the age of IB or 16 who 
have completed 9 or 10 years of schooling. 

Uitgebreid lager ondenoijs, U.L.O. (advanced elementary education) — a 
lower secondary school providing 3 or 4 years of education for those who 
have finished the 6-year elementary school. 

Uitgebreid lager technische school (advanced elementary vocational school) — 
offers more concentrated training than the lagere technische dagschool, 

Voortgezet gewoon lager onderwijs (continued elementary education) — 7th 
and 8th year of schooling for slower students, with emphasis on practical 
work. 


II. School subjects ( vakken) 


Aardrijkskunde — geography. 
aoekhouden — bookkeeping. 
Dierkunde — zoology. 

Duits — German. 

Engels — English, 
j Frans — French. 

Geschiedenis — history. 
(VaderlanJjse — national history. 

' Godsdienst onderwijs — religion. 

Grisks — Greek* 

Gymnastiek — physical education. 

H andelsrekenen — commercial 
- arithmetic. 


H andelswe tenschappen — commercial 
sciences. 

Handenarbeid — handcrafts. 

Handwerken ( nuttige ) — needlework. 

Kennis van het Nederlandse culturele 
en maatschappelijks leven — 
culture and society. 

Latijn — Latin. 

Lezen,— reading. 

Lichamelijke oefening — physical 
training. 

Lijntskensn — free-hand drawing. 

M echanica — mechanics. 

Meetkunde— geometry. 
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Muxiek — music. 

Natuurkunde — physics or natural 
science. 

Natuurlijke historic — biology. 
Nederland * — Dutch 
Opvoedkunde — pedagogy ( education ) . 
Plan tkunde — botany. 

Plant-en dxerkunde — biology. 

P sy ehologxe — psychology. 

R tkenen — arithmetic. 

Scheikynde — chemistry. 

Schrijven — writing. 


Spel en spelleiding — games and 
directing of games. 

Stoat h ui$ houdkunde— political 
economy. 

Staat-rinnchting — political science. 
Stenographie — shorthand. 

T ekenen — drawing. 

Typen (txkkeny — typewriting. 

V ertellen — storytelling. 

W is ku nde — mathematics. 

Wis-en natuurkunde — science. 

Z ingen — singing. 



xe and educational terms 


*- •— <*- 

- «•— - 

Akte van bekwaatnketd alt onderwijter—ce of qualification to teach 
in elementary schools ; given to graduate* oftfL 4th year of the Inotek- 
sekoof under the system instituted in 1952. 

Akt* van bekwaamhtid alt volUdiff btvotgd o*der«d, W-<ertiflcate of full 
qualification as an elementary school teacher; given to graduates of the 
5th year of the kweekschool under the system instituted in 1952. 

AkU vZ *“? ** ' Ck «° l0nd '™i‘ indanuttige handles 

for giTT ° f Corn P etence of plain needlework 

Candidaat “candidate" degree awarded after 2 or 8 year* of university study. 

Doctoraal women-examinatlon taken to receive the docUmmdut degree. 

Dootorandut- degree granted after 2 or 8 years of work beyond the candidaat 
orappronmately 6 years total study in the university There is ThlgS 
^ros (do proud van doctor) which is .warded upon completion of . 

{ ° r the academic secondary school. This Is 

HoofdUidtUr head teacher (principal) in an infhnt school. 

HoogUraar professor in an institution of hitler education. 

J<mgtn» — boys. 

Kleuterleidtter — teacher in an intent 
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Lcraar — teacher in a secondary school. 
Leerplan — curriculum. 
leerrooster — time table. - k 

Mannen — men. 

Meisje » — girls. 

Omlcrwijzer — teacher in an elementary school 
TroHioen — women. 
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PREFACE 



THE PEOPLE OF BELGIUM, approximately 9 million of them, • 
live within an area of 11,779 square miles. In 1966 the population 
density was 753 per square mile, which places Belgium alongside 
the Netherlands as one of the most heavily populated countries 
in Europe. 

Approximately 1.7 million people are enrolled in schools at all 
levels. This represents 1 9 percent of the total population. The 
language of instruction is Dutch for 69 percent of the students 
and French for the remaining 41 percent. 

' School enrollment in 1956-57 :* 


Of V. #/ 't^u 

Higher education .... . 45 r 004 

Upper secondary schools (8 years) . _ # BS,4S6 

Ixiwer secondary schools <3 years) 324,463 

I^leroenUry schools (6 years) . 865,928 

Nursery schools and kindergartens 862 741 

N* — 

ToUl 1,674,602 


Teachers in all kinds of schools below the level of higher edu- 
cation number approximately 80,000. The training of teachers 
has been a subject of discussion for many years, with numerous 
reforms proposed. In 1967 a major reform in teacher training was 
instituted. The changes take on significance as one views the 
general organization of the Belgian education system. 

1 An*+*irm SUtiftiff +* dm V Knjeipn+m+mX, An*4m SeoUir m Royoumm g# BmLgujm*. 

Bruxtllea, InitUut Nation*! 6m SUtiaUqu*. do date. p 
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CHAPTER 1 


* 

The School System 


NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 

* 

Bight years of education is compulsory in Belgium, beginning 
at the a ge of 6. A large number of children start their schooling 
earlier by entering the (cole gardienne, which Is a combination 
nursery school and kindergarten'for children between the ages of 
3 and 6. These schools may be operated by the national, provin- 
cial, or local government or by private agencies. Most of the latter 
are Roman Catholic schools. Only about 3 percent of the schools 
are operated by the national government. The (cole gardienne. 
which is frequently located in an annex to a girls elementary 
school, is usually coeducational, in contrast to elementary schools, 
which are usually not coeducational. 

Most of the priyate schools receive subsidies from the national 
government by meeting certain conditions with respect to curricu- 
lum, equipment, training of the teacher (must hold teacher’s cer- 
tificate), and acceptance of state inspection. Of the 352,711 chil- 
dren enrolled in (coles gardiennes in the school year 1956-57, 
237,856 were in private schools and 114,886 in public ones. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 teachers were in charge of these children. The 
enrollment was almost evenly divided between boys and girls. Of 
the total, there were 103,372 three-year-olds; 120,519 four-year- 
olds ; and 122,758 five-year-olds.' 

Enrollment in the (cole gardienne has increased steadily since 
1952 at an average rate of around 10,000 pupils per year and now 
constitutes approximately 20 percent of the total enrollment in 
all types of schools in Belgium. In 1900 only 49 percent of the age 
group (3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds) were in an (cole gardienne, whereas 
in 1953-54 the enrollment included approximately 80 percent of 
t he age group. 1 

1 4amir( BtatbtiqM, 4t rtuMfHMl, An+it SroUirt R yatimt dt BtJgufM 

hnixoUw, IhfUtut National StatbtlqiM. no data. p. 11-22, 24-16, 11-22. 

* M alitor, And*. * fc SocUtj fAuj*ur<Tkw. Toumnl. Befciqtw. Copterman 

lWt. p. 29. 
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In urging parents'to enroll their children in such schools, the 
Roman Catholic educational authorities suggest that the woman’s 
place is no longer exclusively in- the home and that there is need 
for such a school where children can be fed, have a plpce to rest,, i 
a chance to exercise, and where ther6 is light, air, and safety, as 
we U 88 an opportunity to develop social character, sensory and 
reasoning powers, and an understanding of the church. 1 

The first official program of study was incorporated into a gov- 
ernment cir^lar of September 18, 1880, but not until 1918 was 
legislation enacted for this type of schooling. In 1950, the Ministry 
of- Education circulated suggestions for curriculum and teaching 
method in a document entitled "Plan for educative activities in 
the hole gardicnne." The school was to follow basic principles of 
child psychology' and : „ 

1. Relate school activities to the environment and to the needa^ I 

tastes and tendencies of children 

2. Provide activities encouraging individual development 

3. Give attention to the .bodily health of the children.'' 

/ ' > 

. The city of Brussels drew up its own guide for teachers in'the 
. fcoles gardiennes, in 1961, which said that the teacher was to be 
guided by such principles as respect for th/ personality of th<; 
child and awareness of his spontaneous nature and of the evolu- 
tion of his mental and sensory abilities. Such principles suggested 
the value of activities arid of liberty for the child. 1 

Ti^e description of the hole gardienne prepared by Belgian edu- 
cators for UNESCO describes them as not being schools in the usual 
sense but rathertplaces to prepare the child for elementary -school ' 
by developing his sense of discipline in a community of children. 
The stress is on developing ability to draw, to model, to* tell stories, 
to sing and dance, and to do rhythmical exercises. Some attempt 
is made to develop powers of observation through questions on 
a story listened to, but in general the children do not learn to 
read. 1 At the age of 6 most of them will enter the elementary 
school. ■ 

1 D+ $ A 0. BnixelUa. Belriqoa. Knaeijnement Nation*] CathoHqua, no date. ( Distributed U , 
lHfl). p. 14-16. 

4 UNESCO. Worid Surusy cf E duett ien II: Primary EduetUtn. Part*. the Organisation, IH«. 
p. 130-1S1. 

•Via* da BruxtUaa. Jtrdiut fSnftuts: Pruprummt dTEdtettUm, Quids peur riustitutrie*. 
Appro rd tn •Hncm da CobnU communal la IK octobra 1M1. p. Ml 


• UNESCO. Education ah* tract*. roL IX, no. K. ’E duett U* im, Bdgium 
Bend Planck a. Paria. the Organisation. June 1M7. p. I. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

• • * ■ 

At the age of 6, the Belgian child enters a 6-year elementary 
school cole prim'aire). The enrollment of 865,928.for the school 
year 1966-67 was. almost evenly divided between public and private 
(Roman Catholic) schools. These students .were taught by a total' 
of 34,244 teachers. »Most of the 420,169 enrolled in public schools 
((coles oflxcielles) were in municipal (city) schools, with 66,371 
I in public schools operated by the national government, 7 The na- 
tional government operates some elementary schools as prepara- 
tory divisions to its secondary schools and as demonstration 
schools for teacher-training institutions. The expansion itj enroll- 
ment can be seen by comparing the 866,928 in 1956-67 with 763,- 
503 for the school year 1952-63. ' 

The ratio between public and private schools has not altered 
; significantly, in recent years, although the relative ‘support given 
to public schools ((coles officielles) or to the Catholic private 
schools ( (coles libres ) varies, depending on the political party in 
power. The private schools are. subsidized by both the local and 
the national governments. Salaries for teachers in both public 
and private schools are paid by the national government, being 
sent directly to the teacher each month. 

The elementary school enrollment^ are almost evenly divided be- 
tween boys and girls. Separate schools for boys and for girls is 
the usual pattern. In rural areas of low population, mixed schools 
are sometimes found. When the school population includes at 
least 20 girls, a 'separate class can be organized upon demand 
from the parents.* ^ 

« 

Curriculum 

Public schools, and private schools receiving subsidies, must be 
in session 400 half-days per year, with at least 26 class-hours per 
> week. The languageof instruction is either French or Dutch, de- 
pending on the areftof the country. The public elementary schools 
use a version of the official curriculum revised in 1936. The cur- 
riculum of the Catholic elementary schools was revised in the 
same year. The curriculum prepared by the national government 
is not necessarily followed in all public elementary schools. Only 
those elementary schools operated by- the national government 

1 Ann nmiro SUtUtign*. op. rit.. p. tt-l« 1 ( 

* B*nwra. U». Coir 4» TEn^gnrmrU primn i n. DootUm Edition. Bnuh, r edition 
'UalTtfMite. mi. p. tl. * 

I ' ' 
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must strictly follow the official curriculum. Local public schools 
may adopt the curriculum as is or modify it to meet local circum- 
stances. Catholic elementary schools follow the curriculum set by 
the Central Council of Catholic Schools. It is similar to the cur- 
g ricuium of the Ministry of. Education. Schools seeking to qualify 
for government subsidy must teach the subjects specified by law. 

For many years elementary schools which were preparatory 
divisions for academic secondary schools followed a program of 
study different from that of the regular elementary schools. Some 
Belgian educators maintained that as students who intended to 
go on to secondary and higher education came to be congregated 
in the preparatory-type elementary schools, the unifying function 
of elementary education was weakened. Beginning in 1948, the 
so-called 1936 elementary school curriculum began to be adopted 
in the elementary schools which were preparing students for aca- 
demic secondary education. The Ministry of Education expressed 
the hope in 195 d that all such schools would soon be following the 
same curriculum as the regular elementary school. 9 

In the introduction of the 1936 curriculum it was pointed out 
that* the interests of the child underlie all directives on curricu- 
lum. Other aspects of the new emphasis included studying the en- 
vironment, more individual work, and utilization of current 
events. The subjects required by law are the mother tongue, arith- 
metic, religion and morals, geography, Belgian history, hygiene, 
drawing, singing, and physical exercises. Agriculture or horticul- 
ture is to be studied in rural, areas and natural science in the rest 
of the country. In addition, girls are to study needlework and 
domestic science. 10 In the nrst 4 years of the elementary school 
these subjects need not be studied necessarily as separate subjects 
but can be incorporated into other school activities, or lessons in 
two or more areas can be fused together to form one subject. In 
the upper years of the elementary school, teaching is to become 
more systematic and more emphasis is to be given to abstract 
knowledge. 11 

Table 2 illustrates the curriculum in the bilingual area of Brus- 
sels where schools often nave a French and a Dutch section and 

where either Dutch or French is learned as the second language. 
Ordinarily, foreign language study begins in the seventh year of 
schooling — i.e. in the first year of secondary education. 

In general, language study in the Belgian eleifientary school 

* Minister* d« ) Instruction Publl^u#. riforma mm 

mei/en, t»t f. Braxtlkt, i§M. p. U. " ‘ 

10 BaiJWMii, op. oil., p. 18. 

n UNESCO. World amrmmw of Simemium //.* PrUmorv gdmemtUn, op. sit., p. 111. 
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Table 1 . — Curriculum, of Catholic elementary schools 1 


«* 

i Period* a *re«k, by year 

and age 1 

i 


Subject '* 

— — — ... 

... 





— 

Total 

Percent 


I 

1! 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

| 



(G) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 



1 

2 

> 

4 

5 

§ 

7 

1 

» 

Language (reading. immmir, etc ), . , . 

10 

10 

7 

7 

8 

S 

50 

29 24 

\\ riling . 

1 

1 

1 

t 





Arithmetic . 

5 

5 

5 

* 

5 



I *54 

Civic education , 



1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


) %A 

Kicogrmphv . 



1 

% 

2 

1 !7 

Natural science and hygiene . 

8 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

J4 

8 18 

Religion 

| 5 Hi 

*V4 

54 

5.4 

54 

! 54 

S3 

19 80 

History 






1 

i 


WvsicaJ culture, ........ 

2 

2 

2 

' 2 

1 2 

9 

I 1 9 


Drawing . , . 



I 

I 

1 

i 4 

1 

1 4 

/ > iu 
9 ILi 

Music 

l 

J 

j 

1 

! J 

1 A 

q 

Handwork, dotnertic science ... 

2 

2 

s 

3 

12 

7 02 

F oreign Language* . . 





l' * ~ ’ ‘ - 




Total . 

28 H 

284 

j 284 

284 

284 

284 

h 171 

100.00 


1 UNESCO/tnt«rn»ttoi»I Bnr«o of Education. Prtp* ration mud Jmuina of ihs Primmrg 
School Cmrricmlmn u Parto/Ganava. XXUt International CoBiew-oo og Public Education 1 W 8 , 
Publication no, IfM. p. 154. 

2 School roar in Indicated In Roman nttmemto; iipp roll mate n## of student* In wtruntheaea. 


'1 able 2. — Curriculum of primary schools in Brussels /boys) 1 


Subjoct 

Periods ■ 

i week. 

by ymr and age 1 



I 

(6) 

11 

(7) 

iii- 

is) 

IV 

(9) 

V 

(10) 

VI 

(11) 

Total 

Percent 

« 

2 

a 

4 

K 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Religion 

3 

3 

3 

q 





Ft bice ... _ . . . . , . 

4 

2 3 

H 

2 S 

4 

2 H 

14 

u 

b£ 

IS 

1 

v . • • 
1 62 

8.38 

1 as 

1 .85 
r 65 

Physical education: 

Gymmyttlm ...... . .... 

Shower* . 

Swimming' 


24 
1 u 

24 

14 

154 

2 

24 

16 

Mother tongue, . . 






Riding, rwdtatioo ... ] ! 

Spelling, grammar . ! 

CompoHlMo . 

Writing. 

8 

! * 

) 

24 

24 

m 

14 

24 

2 

3 1 

24 

84 

104 

7 

4 40 

5.81 

8 . 78 

Second language : 

Talks 1m. to language) 

3 

l f 

} 1 

.... 

\ i 

\ i 

) 1 

5 

2 70 

9 I A 

Compoeitioo 




} * 

4 

Reading recitation ... 



i 

J4 

A 

1 

14 

4 

1 

1 

14 

l 

} 

J 

I 

A 

sn lU 
9 | A 

Spelling 


J 

| 

54 

4 . lO 

111 

Number and metric ■yatiiea 

' m 

i 

1 

2 

14 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

14 

l 

44 

l 

MX 

8 

A 

12/57 
3 24 

% 9A 

Geometric for»« and dwrigm 

Dm wing 

I 

14 

1 

MaturaTeelence .... 

Geography. . . 

i 

1 

1 

2 

N 

O . <1 

5 (X» 

9 1 A 

Hiatory 

Const! turirmal law. 




*. SO 

0.54 

0 54 

Handwork 

*2 

j 

2 

t 

2 

0 .49 

1 a/t 

Music. 

1 

>4 


! 

i4 

14 

24 

?w 

2 

l u 

Raenat4o 

H23! 

2 

14 

# . oo 

7 57 




Total 

804 

304 

304 

304 

304 

324 

185 

M CM* 




\ UN K8CO/I«t«niaUoaal Boreas of EdaeaHoa. Preparation «m| Immng mf thm PHmmrv 

School Cmrrintum, Paria/Oanae*. XX Ut I«Ur»a|lo*ml Coafamea on Pubt§« Bdoeatfon, 1*5?. 
Publication bo, l§4. p* lii. 

* School ymt la Indicated In Masm a eu»«k; nppralmnta mm of BtuAtnta im parentheses. 
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takes about one-third of the total school time. Between 15 and 
18 percent of the time is devoted to arithmetic. The social sciences 
receive approximately 3 percent of the total school time.. The - 
time spent studying religion may' vary from 7 to 19 percent in 
private church schools. Science takes between 5 and 10 percent 
of the school time and physical education between 7 and 18 per- 
cent. Practical activities such as sewing and handcraft take from 
6 to 8 percent of the time. 

There are no official rules stipulating the conditions necessary 
for promotion to the next class in school. Some local authorities, 
particularly in the larger towns, hold an examination at the end 
of the sixth year of the elementary school and award diplomas. 
The holder of such a diploma often can enter the academic sec- 
ondary school without an entrance examination. In 1947 an ex- 
periment was begun, on a voluntary basis, of holding an examina- 
tion at the end of the sixth year for a large area (the cahton). 
Success oh this examination would insure entrance into a public 
secondary school. Such examinations have met with mixed re- 
actions on the part of teachers. Some contend that the examina- 
tions hamper the use of sound teaching procedures and encourage 
cramming rather than real education. The trend is toward re- 
stricting such examinations to only a few basic subjects or abol- 
ishing them. The percentage of children who are overage for 
their particular school grade increases from 4 percent at the end 
of the first year of school up to 15 percent by grade 8. ,s 


QUATRIEME DEGRE 

School enrollments drop off noticeably at the end of the fifth 
year of the elementary school, and at the end of the sixth year there 
is a question of what to do with students of low academic ability 
who must nevertheless complete 8 years of compulsory education. 
When compulsory education was raised to 8 years in 1914, a new 
type seventh and eighth year was created, called the fourth stage 
( quatrieme degrt). The elementary school is considered to con- 
sist of 3 stages of 2 years each called successively premier, deux- 
ibme, and troisitme degrt. 

The quatribne degrt was created for pupils nftt expected to go 
on to a secondary school. The law allows local areas to modify the 
curriculum to meet local needs, and often it has a vocational or 
practical orientation. The value of the quatnbne degr4 has been 
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a subject of discussion in recent years and enrollments have 
dropped off, particularly as the facilities for the study of voca- 
tional and commercial subjects have become available elsewhere. 
The enrollment of 79,668 in the school year 1966-67 stands in con- 
trast to 102,767 in 1961-62.'* Even so, the 79, &8 in the qua- 
trieme degrt in 1966-67 constituted 24.6 percent of the total school 
enrollment in Belgium for the first 3 years beyond the 6-year 
elementary school. There is a sizeable drop in school enrollment 
at the point where the quatrUme degrt is completed. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Belgium offers up to 6 years of secondary education (3 years of 
lower secondary education and 3 of -upper secondary education) 
in either academic or in vocational schools, but a relatively small 
percentage of its youth takes that much. In 1966-67, 69 percent 
of the 14-year-olds were enrolled in full-time schools of all kinds 
(plus 10.61 percent in part-time schooling) and the percentage 
declined steadily for the older age groups; 29.64 percent of the 
17-year-olds were in full-time schools (plus 12.86 ^percent in part- 
time schools). Enrollments have increased as indicated in the 
change from 306,428 enrolled in full-time schools at lower sec- 
ondary school level in 1952-63 to 324,463 in 1966-57. Over the 
same period the change at the upper secondary school level was 
from 76,596 to 86,466.' 4 

The total enrollment in secondary schools of all kinds is ap- 
proximately one-half the enrollment in elementary schools. The 
3 years of upper secondary education, in turn, enroll less than one- 
third of the number of students found in the 3 years of lower sec- 
ondary education. The enrollments in full-time schooling are al- 
most evenly divided between academic and vocational schools, 
but there is a large number of students enrolled in part-time vo- 
cational schools at the lower secondary school level. There are 
tuition charges for attending a secondary school, except for chil- 
dren enrolled in public schools whose parents have an income 
below a fixed standard. 

Private secondary schools may receive subsidies from the na- 
tional, provincial, and local governments. 

The relative support given to public schools (icoles officielles) 
or to the Catholic private schools ( t coles libret) varies depending 
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on the political party in power. The local government* are obliged 
by law to establish and maintain public schools, unless other ar- 
rangements are made for educating- the children. For a while in 
the early 1950*8 when the Social Christian party was In power, it 
appeared that the building: of public schools had slowed down ’ A 
government decree of April 30, 1957 spoke out against props- 
.* n sc ^°°* 8 an ^ forbade the recruiting: of students by 
criticizing: other types of schools. 1 * In the latter part of 1958 the 
3 political parties (Liberal, Social Christian, Socialist) reached 
compromise and signed a “school pact” which endorsed the prin 
ciples of raising the subsidy for private schools and of building 
more public schools. In January 1959 the Ministry of Education 
announced that the government would continue to support the 
building of public schools until they were available iif a)] parts of 
the country'. 1 * Of the total secondary school enrollment in 1966-57 
approximately 61 percent were in private schools. 

Secondary education enrollment, 1956-57 1T 


Lower rrcondary gdu- 

Tw*» •/ NtMl (t m ,.i 

Quatribne dtgri . . . 79,558 

General or academic .. 122,061 

Vocational and technical (full-time) 118,841 
Vocational and technical (part-time) 110,036 

fine arte 1,906 

Teacher training- 

Other 


Total 


432,501 


Upper pee ondmrp td 
option (S peertt 

89,817 

28,176 

18,404 

8,034 

"16,196 

248 

99,870 


Private secondary education in Belgium is usually not coeduca- 
tional. More than half of the 146 puhlic academic secondary 
schools in 1958 were coeducational; only 11 of the 319 private 
ones were. The ratio of boys to girls enrolled in secondary schools 
is about even at the lower secondary level. Boys outnumber girls 
by a slight margin at the upper secondary level. In school* offer 
ing general or academic education, however, the boys predomi 
nate. There are almost twice as many boys a* girls enrolled in 
such schools at the lower secondary level and almost three times 
as many boys as girl* at the upper secondary level. 

Those who continue their schooling into the secondary school 
level have a choice of two kinds Of education— vocational and 
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technical on the one hand juid general qr academic education on 
the other. Future teacherifln academfc schools will take the gen- 
eral education route. At the upper secondary school level teacher 
training itself offers a third kind of education, since the training 
of teachers for the tcoles gardiennes ancf for the^elementary 
schools takes place at this level. The general education route is 
by way of either a separate 3-year lower secondary school (tcole 
moyenne) or a 6-year school .(lycte, athtnte, college) offering 
both lower and upper secondary education. 

Lower Secondary School (ecole moyenne ) 

Before World War II, a decision had to be made when a child 
reached the age of 12 as to whether he would enter a school offer- 
ing general education and preparing for higher education or a 
vocation school preparing more directly for work. Once enrolled 
in a vocational school it was difficult for him to transfer to a 
school offering general education. It was difficult, also, to trans- 
fer from the 3-year lower secondary school to the 6-year athtnte 
or lycte. In practice there were two distinct groups, on the one 
hand those enrolled in the Quatrieme degrt, in apprenticeship 
programs, in vocational schools and in the lower secondary 
schools, and on the other hand those in the 6-year academic sec- 
ondary schools (lycte, athtnte, colltge). The latter were the 
schools of high prestige. 1 * Future kindergarten and elementary 
school teachers were in the first group because attendance at a 
lower secondary school is the usual way of preparing for a teacher- 
training school. 

After World War II the lower secondary school began to offer a 
program of study very similar to the first 3 years of the lycte or 
athtnte and since 1947 it has been possible to transfer from one 
school to the other. Graduates of the lower secondary school may 
enter the upper secondary level of the lycte or athtnte. 

The lower secondary school is becoming a comprehensive-type 
school offering not only the classical and modern sections found 
in the first 3 years of the lycte or athtnte but also pre-agricul- 
tural, pre-vocational, and home economics sections. A feature of 
Belgian educational reform in recent years has been the creation 

new sections or programs of study in secondary education to 
meet the variety of interests and aptitudes of young people. The 
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grouping of several sections in a single school has begun in the 
lower secondary school and is spreading slowly to , the athtnte, 
lyc<5e and dldge. The teachers in the lower secondary schools re- 
ceive theii -raining in 2-year teachers colleges, whereas the teach- 
ers of the 6-year academic secondary school have university de- 
grees which include the study of education (pedagogy) at the 
university level. 


Academic Secondary School 

The public 6-year secondary school for girls i a called a lyeit 
and the one for boys an athtnte. The Roman Catholic 6-year 
secondary school is called a college or an institut. The 6-year 
academic secondary school has been the traditional route to uni- 
versity study; however, enrollment figures for 1963 through 1956 
indicate that only approximately 67 percent of those whd re- 
ceive their diplomas from the 6-year secondary school registered 
for the first year of university study.* 0 

The academic secondary school has a classical division 
(humanity anriennes) and a modem division (humanity mod- 
ernes). At the upper secondary education level the classical divi- 
sion offers the following sections or programs of study: Latin- 
Greek, Latin-mathematics, and Latin-sckice. Similarly, the 
modern division has a science section and Vwmmercial section. 

The classical division of the academic secondary school, with its 
study of I^atin and Greek, has long l>een the more popular of the 
two divisions. A decree of 1946 opened the university faculties of 
science and of medicine to students from the Lati.i-mathematics 
section. Previously only those from the Latin-Greek section could 
enter. In 1947 the I^tin-science section was established on an ex- 
perimental basis and in 1948 the commercial section, considered 
the “poor relation of the athtnte,” was placed on an equal footing 
with the other sections with respect to its diploma being rec- 
ognized.* 1 Nevertheless, the enrollments between 1948 and 1958 
in the upper secondary school have remained approximately 60 
percent in the classical division and 40 percent in the modern.** 

In the school year 1967-68, approximately 80 percent of the stu- 
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dents injhe classical division were enrolled in the L&tin-Greek 
section. Enrollments are approximately equal in the two sections 
of the modern division hut most of the girls enroll in the commer- 
cial section and a majority of the boys register in the scientific 
section . n 

in both the lower secondary school and in the 6-year secondary 
scoool the traditional system has teen to take a large number of 
subjects for relatively short periods of time during the week; a 
subject may meet as infrequently as twice a week or as often as 
, class periods per week. The Belgian government announced in 
jUiV 1958 that the system would probably be revised in State 
secondary schools by reducing the n umber of weeklv Ifyssons from 
36 to SO. 14 Some of the private schools already offer less than 36 
class periods p>er week, 7 

The subjects common to ail of the sections of the secondary 

school are two languages (usually the two official languages 

French and Dutch), history, geography, mathematics, and re- 
ligion and morals. The vocationally oriented sections offer courses 
in agriculture, home economies, and in vocational or trade sub- 
jects in the first 3 years of secondary education, ,ft 

The small percentage of the age group enrolled in the last 3 
years of the academic secondary school (leas than 20 percent) 
studies languages primarily. As indicated in table 3, the per- 
centage of the total school time devoted to the study of the native 
and foreign languages combined ranges between 44 and 60 per- 
cent in the classical division and between 2>6 and 44 percent in 
the modern division. The total time devoted to the social sciences 
history and geography) is between 8,5 and 9,1 percent in any of 
'he sections. The combined time spent on mathematics and sci- 
ence ranges from 17,1 percent of the total school time to 334 
percent 

In addition to the reduction in number of weekly class periods, 
the Belgian government announced in July 1958 that greater at- 
tention would te given to keeping complete records of students in 
order to secure more accurate placement of students with regard 
to the program of study te be followed. This becomes crucial at 
the end of tnu 8 years of secondary education, when the diploma 
is to be ratified for purposes of qualifying a person to enter a 
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Table 3 .-— Program of la$t year of academic tecondary tehool, September 
' 1953 ' 


Subject* 


Stetioaa of 
eUaml dirwtoo 


RWi^ioa or n K >r»k. 
Utin . , 

Gre*k ........ 


NtUvt l a a* u ax* 

nrft modern fvrmgji Lxnfuaxv 
^ >oon ^ modern furrtfn Udium* 
Third modern fi> 

Hirtory . T7T . . 

O^oxrapKr 
M*th*n>%Uoe 
Natural irimma 
ComnMrciaJ .. 

Phywoal education 
Dravia^ 


lenfuef*. 


Latin - 
Greek 


Math. 


Total 


Firat modern t 
Third modern 
M%th«maUoa ( 

M uai<i 

Arttatia drawvnx- 

Trvim* IT. 

o ft r mphy . 
flow eooaonuce 
fUndemft. ..... 


oraixn iinpit|« 
fora ign language 

commercial algal 


^ifahra) 


Si 


Number o / electives permitted 


Ltlm- 

Aciaooa 


ftact^Hw of 
modern division 


Hrjrnra 

ft 


Comroer 




I 

t 

ftl 


it 
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Belgian institution of higher education. Each academic secondary 
school awards a diploma (certificat d’ humanist) to those who 
have completed the 6 years of secondary education. In order to 
secure a degree of uniformity throughout the country these di- 
plomas are ratified by a national board of examiners which is 
called either fury d’ homologation or jury d’agrigation. Both 
public and private secondary school teachers are included on thv 
boards or juries. For a diploma to be ratified, it must represent a 
certain program of study. Tho^e who have switched sections or 
who have transferred from nonacademic schools may encounter 
difficulties. These juries examine the written examination pa- 
pers which the student wrote for his school. When a diploma is 
ratified, it authorizes the holder to enter the universities and 
oth$r institutions of higher education. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are four universities in Belgium, which have faculties of 
medicine, law, philosophy and letters, science and applied sci- 
ence. In addition, al] have institutes of education and some have 
faculties of social sciences and theology. There are seven other 
institutions of higher education offering courses in such fields as 
veterinary medicine, tropical medicine, commerce, agriculture, 
and theology. Of the 45,004 enrolled In higher education in 1956- 
57 , 25,737 were In the universities; 8,448 in Institutions offering 
technical education; 6,144 in teacher-training colleges (2-year 
program) ; and 4,675 in artistic training.” 

Slightly more than one-fourth of all university, enrollments are 
in medicine and pharmacy. The ftelda of law, commercial studies, 
applied science, and philosophy and letters are approximately 
equal in enrollments, with the fl.eld of science slightly lower. En- 
rollments in agriculture and in psychology and education (ped- 
agogy) each represent about 3 percent of the total enrollments. 

Enrollment in ' universities and selected other institutions of 
higher education, 195,7-69 


ruu 

Medicine and pharmacy 
Commercial sciences . 

Philosophy and letters 

Applied science 

Law ■ 

Science ... 

Social, political and economic eei< 
Psychology and education 

Agronomy 

Theology 

Veterinary medicine 
Other ... 


Total 


Nwmtbtrmf 


•tmdsnU 

frWl, , 

7,511 

25. SS 

3,901 

13.16 

- i,46a 

11.67 

3,446 

11.62 

8,434 

11.68 

- 3,366 

11.36 

m 1,824 

6.16 

914 

3.08 

747 

2.62 

643 

1.83 

— 893 

1.33 

113 

0.38 

29,661 

100.00 


Between 1952 and 1957 university enrollments in the faculty of 
philosophy and letters increased by approximately 1,400 students, 
while in law they dropped by slightly more than 500 students. 
Total enrollments in the 4 universities increased from 20,720 in 
1951-52 to 26,605 in 1967-58. The enrollment in all institutions 
of higher education is about one-half the size of the enrollment 
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in the 3 years of upper secondary education and about 2.5 percent 
of the total school enrollment in Belgium. Whereas 23.82 percent 
of the 18-year-olds were enrolled in a school of some kind (sec 
ondary or higher education) in 1967, the figure drops to 13 39 pt 
cent for the 19-year-olds and to 9.28 percent for the 20-yea 
olds *• In 1914 only 0.93 percent at the age group 19-24 was 
enrolled in the univeraitiea of Belgium, but by 1956-66 thia hail 
increased to 3.8 percent. This increase was noted with pride in 
a publication distributed at the Belgian educational exhibit of the 
Brussels World’s Fair, 1958, but the publication went on to note 
that for some people of modest means the cost of university educa 
tion was prohibitive and that there were also psychological and 
social obstacles interfering with educational opportunity at the 
higher education level.** 

The program of study in most fields in the university is 4 years 
In length and leads to the degree of licence. In law and engineering 
the program takes 6 years and in medicine, 7 years. In most fields 
an examination called Abe candidature must be passed after the 
first 2 years of university study. Those who hold the licence roa 
secure a doctorate by writing a thesis. At the minimum thia muc 
include a year of work beyond the licence. 

A licence requiring 4 years of university study is offered in the 
following fields of specialization : 


Fnmltp pf F%0—+ pkp mmd Lmtt+ep 

Claaaical languages 
Romance languages 
Germanic languages 
History 
Philosophy 


Fmrmlip pf Scum** 

Mathematic* 

Phytic* 

Chemistry 
Natural science* 

( soology & biology) 
Geography 


Other Ine rttmt m in tkp Umirrreitp 

History of art 
Commercial science* 

Physical education 
Psychology 

Education (pedagogy) 

Higher education is the one level in Belgian education where a 
larger number of students are receiving instruction in French 
than in Dutch. The language of Instruction at the University of 
Ghent is Dutch and at the University of Ltege it is French- The 
universities of Brussels and Louvain usually offer parallel courses 
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in both Dutch and French. Approximately 20 percent of the stu- 
dents in higher education are women. Of the 45,004 students en- 
rolled in higher education in 1956-57, the majority, 25,643, was 
in private institutions. Two of the 4 universities (Ghent Li5ge) 
are public, one (Brussels) is private and non-denomi national 
and the fourtn (Louvain) is a Roman Catholic institution. Slate 
subsidies for the private universities began in 1919. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Nursery School and 

Kindergarten Teachers 




IN TOE SCHOOL YEAR 1956-57 there were 9,724 women 
teecher* for the 852,741 children (ages 8-6) enrolled in the 
icoU$ gardientus of Belgium. A pprorimately-tw\> thirds of the 
^ Private schools, moat of which are af- 
Borneo Catholic Chumh. Tbi, .uppU tetch.c 
"“■"••liwl I by Mroiltaf e«ch w In tmininr achools (Met 
ter melee terdumet) t number of proopoctlve teochen reJotjvelr 

TT e ‘ OT S^ d to Um l0 ** 1 of t*uhtn* poalUona In Urn 

eCvUt SHirditniux. In the school year 196667 there were 4.1S1 
prospective teachers in training, approximately 60 percent of 
them enrolled in private (raining schools. The number in training 
^declined slightly each year from a high of 4,256 in 1964416. 
At the end oi the training program, the prospective teacher iw- 
ceives a diploma (dipldme d’institMtric* gardumne) which quali- 
her to teach in an ieoU gardienn*. The number of such 
h&s incrftAS *d steadily from 816 in 1952-68 to 

The training schools, or normal schools, are operated bv munici- 

Thllr^hl] th !w nati0nAl govenuaent “>d by private agencies. 

)ev^lb^ U »J! ffW ^ C ^5 <n * tl0n ° f *® ccnd * ry Vacation at a 
. e 8li ?bt)y below the academic secondary school and course* in 

^rS. (ed ? C ‘ t l° n) Provide Professional preparation of 

* prospective teacher. The normal schools are usually small, with 
™ VT*T •orolhnmit of approximately 100 student* reported 
**"}****-' of them have an 4eote gardLn* 

. }° Pf 0 ^* opportunities of observation and practice 

l Mmi oi ** “«™*1 ^ools 

are exclusively teacher-training institutions, but some have added 
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a section offering- prenursing training and others have a program 
of study in child care. 


THE OLD PROGRAM 

A reform in the training of teachers for the (coles gardiennes 
was instituted in 1957 at the same time that changes were made 
in the training program for elementary school teachers. Many of 
the normal schools preparing kindergarten and nursery school 
teachers have retained the old program for the time being. 

This program is 3 years in length, while the new one is to be 4 
years. Under both the old and the new program prospective teach- 
ers enter the normal schools ( ( coles normales gardiennes ) at the 
age of 15 after completion of the 6 years of the elementary school 
and 3 years of lower secondary education. Most of the students 
come from the separate S-year lower secondary school, although 
students who have completed 8 years of the 8-year academic sec- 
ondary school (lyc(e, athfnie, eoUige) are eligible to enter. Those 
who have not completed the lower secondary school may enter the 
normal school by passing an entrance examination which covers 
th# work of the 3 years of lower secondary education. Some of 
the normal schools have a preparatory division offering one year 
of lower secondary education for graduates of the quatri&ne 
degr( and others who have not completed the 3 years of lower sec- 
' ondary^education. 

Relatively' few students (86,466) continue their full-time 
schooling into the upper secondary school level. The 4,131 regis- 
tered in (coles normales gardiennes constituted only 4.8 percent 
of the total enrollment in upper secondary education but it was 
11 percent of the total enrollment of girls in upper secondary edu- 
cation. Under the old program the courses of study of the classi- 
caljpvision of the academic secondary school were not offered 
usually In the normal school for kindergarten and nursery school 
teachers. Instead, the ’general education offered was similar to 
that of the modern section of the 6-year academic secondary 
school but not of a sufficiently high level to be eligible for ratifica- 
tion by the jury d’ homologation. Thus, graduates of the old 3- 
year program of the (cole normale gardienne are not eligibly for 
entrance to the universities, nor are they to be under the new 4- 
year program. Study of psychology and of education (pedagogy) 
began at the age of 15 in the first year of the old program. Un- 
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der the new system the professional preparation is postponed until 
the third and fourth years. 


THE NEW SYSTEM 

In the normal schools which adopted the new program in 1967, 
the course is 4 years in length. It was understood from the Hgin x 
ning that the details of the new system would have to be worked 
out slowly. Under the first plan, announced on October 17, 1967, 
the first 2 years Of the Scole normals gardienns were to be 
but less intensive than those in the training school for elementary 
school teachers, which in turn was to be similar to the 
secondary school; thus sections offering Latin and Greek were 
added. Because of the similarity to the training of elementary 
school teachers, the graduates of the ieoU» normals* gardie nn e * 


TAB “ ° f '""'ft"*** tekmU for kindergarten. nmrmrw 

tckool and elementary tekaol teacher*, plan of October 17 , Its 7 ***** 
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Table 6. — Program of training tchool for kindergarten and mtra ary ochooi 

Uacktrt, plan of May 29, 1958 1 


Pwvxfc r wok, by yw 
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were to be eligible to teach in the first 2 years of the elementary 
school.* 

Under a new plan of study issued on May 29, 1968, it was an- 
nounced that students in the training schools for nursery and kin- 
dergarten schools would not follow the same course as those in 
the training schools for elementary school teachers. The new 
plan did not include the study of Latin or Greek and only one for- 
eign language was included, whereas some sections under the Oc- 
tober 17, 1967, plan provided for the study of a second and third 
foreign language. Similarly, some sections of the October 17, 1967, 
plan offered as much as 7 hours per week of mathematics while 
the plan of May 29, 1958, offered 8 hours of mathematics which 
would include arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 4 

Pedagogy 


O 

ERIC 


The study of education, or pedagogy, begins in the third year 
of the new program. About one-third of the total time of the last 
2 years is devoted to the study of education. This time is divided 
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Tam «. — Cmtrtcs m education im the 4cole normal* pardienne* 
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ahuMt evenly between course work and opportunities to observe 
and work with children In classrooms of the icole gardienne. 

Along with the courses in general and special methods, the stu- 
dents have opportunities to observe and analyze model lessons 
given ior their benent and to give lessons the ms elves under the 
supervision of instructors from the normal school. This is done 
either^ m the ecoles gardienn.es of the community or in those at- 
tached 10 the normal school. In the fourth year each student has 
two 1-week periods when he does practice teaching full time. Each 
stuaem. keeps a notebook which contains such information as his 
lesson plans and notes taken from observations ; these are handed 
in periodically and examined by instructors in the normal school. ■ 

About 20 percent of the time of the last 2 rears is devoted to 
academic courses, such as the native and first foreign language 
and natural science. To tills is added a course in religion or 
morals. Considerable time is devoted to the study of music and 
art, physical education, and handcraft in these last 2 years. All 
students are expected to learn to play an instrument, since many 
of the physical exercises in the icole gardienne are done to music. 

At the end of both the old and the new program the student 
has to pass written examinations on the courses taken and give 
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2 lessons before a jury to demonstrate his teaching- ability before 
receiving his diploma as a qualified teacher. 


Reactions to the Reform 

A "wait and see” attitude has been adopted by many in the 
normal schools which have retained the old system. Some fear has 
been expressed that the normal school courses in art, music, physi- 
cal education, and handcraft, which are considered in keeping 
with the nature of nursery and kindergarten education, will be 
weakened as the normal schools seek to initiate the more academic 
education of the secondary schools. Many people agree that under 
the old system courses in psychology and in education were not 
fully assimilated because of the immaturity and lack of experi- 
ence of the students; yet many of the normal school people speak 
of the value of isolating prospective teachers at a relatively early 
age and developing a feeling of esprit de corps. It has been 
pointed out also that if nursery a ad kindergarten teachers have 
to take a program as long and difficult as an elementary school 
teacher, they are likely to become an elementary teacher because 
the pay of a teacher in an icole gardienne is only about 86 
percent of that of an elementary school teacher. Unless the pay of 
the former is raised, ’•Tr is predicted that their ranks will be 
depleted.* 

Marios. "A m» tm» UMka. TV*.„. Ukr, S/nMwmtUm M U Oi 

pddM 0 o 9 u f ua r DO, U, Mptsmhr* IMS. p. M. 




CHAPTER 3 


islememai y School Teachers 


APj-V-uaxMa 1 Lij\ HaLF of all school students in Belgium 
are to oe louna in the elementary schools. For these elementary 

schools in the year 1866-67 there were 34,244 teachers, approxi- 
mately 46 percent men. as the enrollments in elementary’ 
schools grew from 1962 onward, there was an increase in the 
enrollments of the schools training future elementary school 
teachers. In 1966-67 there were 11,066 prospective elementary 
school teachers in training compared to 9,690 in 1968-54; men 
constituted 42 to 44 percent of the trainees. The training 
schools awarded 1,686 diplomas in the school year 1962-63 and 
2.080 in 1955-66. It is possible to secure a teacher’s certificate by 
passing examinations covering the work of the training school 
but without actually attending them. Only 44 such certificates 

were awarded for elementary school teachers in the period 
1952-56.' 

Early in the development of modern Belgium the national gov- 
ernment established schools to train elementary school teachers. 

ine first of these training schools dates back to 1845. Such 
schools evolved slowly until the advent of compulsory education 
m x9i4. With the expansion of school enrollments at all levels 
after World War I came proposals for raising the level of training 
of teachers^ Interest in such proposals increased after World War 
il, ana in 1957 a major reform in the training of elementary school 
teachers was instituted. 

The nature of the reform was forecast through the criticisms 
expressed in the early 1960’s. Some pointed to the difficulties of 
providing at the same time both a general education atethe sec- 
ondary school level and the professional preparation needed by 
teachers, it was suggested that a prospective teacher complete 
his secondary schooling before undertaking the course work in 
pedagogy. Short of this, others hoped for the completion of a 
■arger portion of secondary schooling before undertaking the pro- 
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fessional training than was possible under the old system where 
teacher training began at the age of 15. There were complaints 
too, that the secondary school courses in academic subjects left 
insufficient time in the last 2 years of the teacher-training pro- 
gram for such practical work as observing and practice teaching 
in schools. Conflicting views were expressed on the wisdom of 
isolating prospective teachers at the age of 15 in special teacher- 
training institutions.* The representative of Belgium at the 20th 
International Conference on Public Education in July 1957 favored 
the idea of completion of secondary schooling prior to teacher 
training but insisted that teacher training should continue to de- 
velop skilled craftsmen and retain its practical approach.* In 
speaking of the reform in 1957, the Belgian government said that 
one of the basic purposes was “to remove teacher training from 
its former isolation and link it more closely with secondary 
education.” 4 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Under the new system instituted in the fall of 1957 the pro- 
spective elementary school teacher will still enter the training 
school at the age of 16, after having completed the 6 yean of the 
elementary school and 3 years of lower secondary education. The 
training schools or normal schools (ieoUt normals* primadret) 
under both the old and the new program offer a 4-year course. In 
1954-56 there were 88 such schools with an average enrollment 
of approximately 140 students.* In some cases a training school 
for kindergarten and nursery school teachers, or one for the 
training of lower secondary school teachers, may use the m * n '“ 
facilities and come under the same genera] administration. Some- 
times a 8-year lower secondary school, which is the source 
of students for the normal schools, may be in the building. 
Many of the normal schools have elementary schools to 
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them which provide the prospective teacher* with opportunities 
to observe children and to do practice teaching. Normal schools 
in the bilingual areas, such as Brussel*, may have two sections, 
one offering instruction in French and the other in Flemish. 

Most of the normal schools are not coeducational, and the stu- 
dents frequently live at the school Where there is an attached 
lower secondary school a girl who thinks she wants to be a teacher 
mav enter at the age of 12 and spend 7 years (8 in lower sec- 
ondary and 4 in normal school) in what is essentially a single 
institution. As indicated earlier, there is some difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of early choice of career and isolation - 
from students following other lines of study. • 

The normal schools may be operated by the national, provincial 
or municipal governments, or by private agencies. Most of the 
latter are Roman ^Catholic institutions. Public normal schools, »nH 
the private ones seeking to qualify for government subsidies, 
are inspected by the national government, and the (Inal examina- 
tions prior to issuance of teacher's certificates are under the gen- 
eral supervision of the national government Both municipal and 
private normal schools have some freedom in establishing their 
programs of study, but a degree of uniformity is achieved be- 
cause subsidies are granted only for courses approved by the Min- 
istry of Education. 1 Yet the private normal schools and some of 
the municipal normal schools were free not to adopt the reform 
program of 1957. The program of study in the Catholic normal 
schools is in a state of revision and is expected to follow the basic 
principle of the 1967 reform — namely, offering pedagogy in the 
last 2 years and making the first 2 yean similar to the cor- 
responding year* in the academic secondary school. 


Staff of tke Normal School 


' teial number of instructors in normal schools preparing 
kindergarten, elementary school, and lower secondary school 
teachers wsa 2^65 in 1966. Of these, *7.8 percent were women* 
The Belgian representative to the 20th International Conference 
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on Public Education in 1967 stated that the staff of teacher train 
fng schools should have :• 

1. The tame qualification* a* * secondary school teacher 

2. Some teaching experience 

S. A liking for their Job 

** Poetical, first-hand knowledge of the elementary school. 

normal achoola for elementary school teachers 
the staff handling academic secondary school subject* must have 
either a university degree, which represents 4 years of university 
study, or a diploma from a normal school for lower secondary 
school teachers (tcole normal e moyenne), which has a 2-y«hr 
program for people who have completed the secondary school 
Graduates of the normal school for fewer secondary school teach- 
ers must pass an examination in order to secure a post in a normal 
school training elementary school teachers, and they are expected 
to have had 10 years of teaching experience in a lower secondary 
school. University graduates are now preferred in., the normal 
schools. Those with a university degree ( licence ) must have in- 
cluded in their 4-year program sufficient courses In education 
(pedagogy) to pass the examination (agrlgation) to receive a 
certificate to teach in a secondary school. 10 

, n» instructors In the normal schools who teach courses in edu- 
cation (pedagogy) are required usually to have had 8 years of 
teaching experience in an elementary school. Most of them have 
attended institutes of education in the universities, where they 
may receive a degree in education. Students working for such a 
degree spend about 16 percent of the total time on academic sub- 
jecta and the remainder on education and psychology. 10 The 
staffs of the normal schools are concerned less with educational 
research than with keeping in touch with the daily operation of 
the elementary school. 


1957 Reform 

A reform was Instituted through a circular of July 8, 1967, and 
a royal decree of October 8, 1967. Students already enrolled in 
teacher training were to be allowed to finish under the old pro- 
gram. The new system retains the existing separate normal 
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schools, and the program remains of 4 years' duration. Student* 
wih continue to enter the normal schools at the age of 15 after 
completing the 6 years of the elementary school and 3 year* of 
lower secondary education. It will still be possible to enter teacher 
training via completion of the qv&tribn* dear* (seventh and 
eighth year), an additional preparatory year, and passing of an 
entrance examination to the normal school. The numbers enter- 

‘" R ^ ning by ^ rou ^ ***** declined in recent years 

i ,e^> than 2,000 were enrolled in the preparatorv year in 1956-57) 

“ d &r * ° XI T ted to declin * evtn because these people may 
n*ve difficulty getting their secondary school diploma ratified 
An im^runt feature of the new syrfem is that those who cot^ 
ptete the 4-year program in the normal school will be riven a 
teacher a certificate and a secondary school diploma (ctrHfiad 
<f num&nti4g,, . This diploma can be ratified by the fury d komo- 
u>g<U*on in the same manner as the diploma of the 6-year'academk 
secondary school. Thus, graduate, of the normal school for ele- 

ment^y schoo] teachers will be eligible to begin study at a univer- 
sity, if they so choose. n > 

AH who have not completed the S years of lower second- 
ary education must pass an entrance examination to enter the 
normal schools. The examination covers the work of the lower 
sewndary school. Successful candidates are those who received 

a. least 50 percent of the points on each section and 60 percent of 
die points allotted to the section on native language. Begi nning 
in September 1959 those who have finished successfully 4 years 
m the academic secondary school can enter the second year of the 
normal school and those who have completed 5 years in the aca- 
™ school can enter the third year of the normal 

For some time to come, however, the main source of supply for 
t n ? rm ii. 8Ch,X,la h eXpected the separate lower secondary 

* UppIy U Umited ^nly to the 54.83 per- 

lu ^ > ’! ar ' oUi9 who in • e *»«>L Most of these will at- 
tend either the 6-year academic secondary school or a vocational 

school At the time the new reform went into effect the head of 

one of the pedagogical research centers cited a study which 

seemedjo indicate that in the group tested, students in the 
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first year of the normal school ranked below those of the same 
year of the academic secondary school. 18 

Normal School Curriculum 

The new program seeks to continue the secondary schooling of 
a prospective teacher up to a level comparable to graduation 
from an academic secondary school. For this reason the study of 
pedagogy has been postponed until the third year and the sections 
of the classical division of the academic secondary school have 
been added. Thus the normal school (Scols normal* primaire) now 
has the following sections: LatinGreek. Latin-math, Latin -sci- 
ence, science, commercial, and a newly created science section B 
The first 2 years of the normal school are to correspond to the 
fourth and fifth year of the academic secondary school, and the 
last 2 years of the normal school are to provide sufficient sec- 
ondary education to equal the last year of the academic secondary 
school. 14 Since the normal school classes are being aligned with 
those of the academic secondary school, the class periods are to 
be 45-60 minutes in all sections. 16 

In the transition stage of changing over from the old to the new 
program a certain amount of flexibility and experimenting has 
been in order. Early indications were that a large number of stu- 
dents were enrolling in the commercial section, which was part of 
the old program, and which was the last section in the academic 
secondary school to receive recognition for the purposes of qualify- 
ing it* graduates to enter the universities. In October 1967, it 
was announced that all sections of the icole normals primaire 
would include the study of religion or morals, the native and first 
foreign language, history, geography, mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, physical education, music, drawing, and handcraft 18 

On July 19, 1968, a new plan of study was announced which re- 
quired a second foreign language in all sections, and drawing or 
plastic arts had been reduced from 2 class periods per week to 1 
in 8 of the 6 sections. Similarly, music in all sections was reduced 
from 8 class periods per week to 1. Handcraft for boys, which 
had been offered 1 class period per week in the 1957 program, was 
not listed in the new one, although needlework and domestic 
science were to be taken by the girls. Those who were critical of 
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the reform had contended that music, art, and handcraft were 
not given the same attention in the academic secondary school as 
in the normal school where they were considered essential to the 
preparation of a prospective teacher. Fear was .expressed that 
the quality of these offerings in the normal schools would suffer 
under the new system. The attitude of the city of Brussels' was 
indicated in 1957 in a regulation issued for its normal schools. 
Manual work and drawing were cited as important aspects of 
teacher training and as having: educational value in themselves. 
Since these subjects did not lend themselves to final examinations, 
the work of the entire year would ibe used in evaluating a 
student.” 

In the first year of the normal school under the plan of July 19, 
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to 9 S’o?n^° r TJ >hM f ia 7** on ^ rfudr- The combined 
ioUlof native and foreign language study in the classical sections 

SiTl f ?£ * I? h ° f 56 ; 8 P * rcent ot totjJ to » low of 
S' * I th ? m f*[ ern *®ftions the range was from 41.7 down to 
M.4 percent. The combined total of mathematics and science 
study varies from a high of 31,5 percent in one section to 14 1 
peroent in another section. The social sciences (history and geog. 
raphy) ranged from a high of 11.8 percent of the total time down 

t fv 1 , I * rC ! nt ' The8e emulations are based on the totals at the 
end of the first 18 subjects listed In table 7 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


I he last 2 year* of the normal school provide 
the theory of education and practical experiences 
a rather even balance between the two. The regul 
the city of Brussels to the directors of its normal 
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indicated that the purpose of the training was to introduce pro- 
spec ti ve teacher* to contemporary pedagogical ideas. In addition, 
the directors were advised to see that prospective teachers re- 
mained simple and natural in their attitude and devoid of af- 
fectation and pedantry. 1 * 

The courses include general and educational psychology gen- 
eral methods, special methods for each of the subject* of the ele- 
mentary school, history of Belgian education, school legislation 
and school organization. In some of the normal schools one or 
two lessons a week in psychology are offered in the second year, 
mainly to provide a background for the future observations of 
children in school, rather than to master psychology as such. 

In one representative section of the normal schools the course 
w>rk in pedagogy and practical experience combined represented 
25.5 percent of the total time of the third year and 34.3 percent 
of the fourth year. The remainder of the time of the last 2 years 
waa devoted to such courses, as music, physical education,' arid 
hygiene and to sufficient study of academic subjects to equal the 
last year of the academic secondary school. 

In the last 2 yean of the normal school the prospective teach - 
wahave an opportunity to observe children and to teach under 
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the supervision of the instructor of pedagogy. At regular inter- 
vals the students observe “model lessons" given by the regaSfc 
teacher in an elementary school or by the instructor of pedagogy 
Various aspects of teaching are demonstrated in this way and the 
prospective teachers, who sit in the back of the room, usually meet 
soon afterwards with the instructor of pedagogy to discuss the 
lesson. In addition, the students from the normal school partici- 
pate in didactic lessons, in which each one teaches a group oif 
elementary school children for part of a class period, with his 
fellow students usually in the back of the room observing. Again 
this is frequently followed by a discussion period with the in- 
structor from the normal school. Without questioning the im- 
portance of the didactic lessons, some have criticized the present 
arrangement as providing disjointed experiences which prevent 
the prospective teacher from working with a group of children 
long enough to discover and build on their interests in keeping 
with the educational theory he has learned in the normal school. 1 * 

In the last year the prospective teachers have opportunities to 
help with the teaching and have 1 or 2 weeks of full-time practice 
teaching in an elementary school, either for half of every day or 
all day in some cases. 

Students of the normal school must keep notebooks in which 
are recorded their observations for classes they have visited and 
their plans and materials for the lessons in which they partici- 
pated as a teacher. These notebooks are graded by the instruc- 
tor of pedagogy and, in the case of the normal schools of Brussels, 
must be handed in upon request and 16 days before the final ex- 
aminations at the end of the year. 10 


examinations 


At the end of each year of the normal school there are 
tions to determine who shall be promoted, and at the end of the 
fourth year the final examination determines who shall be given 
the diploma which authorizes the holder to teach in Belgian ele- 
mentary schools. With the smallness of the school* aiwj. the esprit 
de corps and the desire to develop whatever capabilities; the can- 
didate has, the failure rate is not high. Injbajiy norma] schools, 
however, such as those in Brussels, the instructors meet together 
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at the end of the year to decide in the case of each student whether 
he has progressed sufficiently to be allowed to take the examina- 
tions. In Brussels the students are not allowed to take the exami- 
nations if they have failed to receive at least 70 percent of the 
Tttud to conduct, application, knowledge, and civic 

The examination questions are formulated by the instructors 
of each normal school. The Ministry of Education issues detailed 
regulations concerning the examination and is represented on the 
examination boards for each normal school. In the school year 
19S6-66 a change was made in the amount of control exercised by 
the Ministry of Education over private teacher training schools 
Henceforth, state supervision of the yearly examinations was 
ended. Supervision by the state was limited to the final examina- 
tion at the end of the 4-year program. The national govern- 
ment was to have a majority of the members on the boards in 
charge of the final examinations. The government members were 
appointed by the Ministry of Education. 11 

The final examination is both written and oral, on the subjects 
studied in the normal school. In addition, each prospective 
teacher must enter a regular classroom and teach 2 lessons, with 
a panel of judges in attendance. Afterwards the candidate is 
questioned both on the lessons given and on his genera] knowledge 
of pedagogy. Prior to 1964 a candidate could ta k«> the final ex- 
amination only once in a year (in July). Failure meant a year's 
wait to take the examination again. In the school year 1963-64 
the system was changed so that a candidate had a second oppor- 
tunity within a short period of time to try the examination again. 1 * 

REACTIONS TO THE REFORM 


The recentness of the reform of teacher training in Belgium 
aqd the willingness to make changes and adaptations as the new 
program is tried out make the present period a transition stage. 
People seem to agree that the national government was a prime 
moving force in the reform. Some of the normal school people 
would have preferred even more discussion preceding the re- 
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form; however, many are withholding Judgment until a definite 
pattern evolves. 

Some predict that in time all prospective elementary school 
teachers will complete 6 years of academic secondary education 
before entering a normal school for 1 or 2 years of training in 
pedagogy. Plans along this line have been proposed. Opposed to 
this is the view of some normal school people that isolating young 
prospective teachers in institutions dedicated to teacher training 
produces efficient, professional-minded teachers. It is pointed out 
that enthusiasm for teaching and interest in children are very 
nigh at this point in a young person's life and unless diluted by 
outside influences provide a valuable motivating force to complete 

I he ^ ni I 1 f progTam - For the moment, the normal schools seem 
to be in the process of making themselves into an institution 
similar to the academic secondary school. 

For some Belgian educators close to the scene it seems that the 
reform has become overzealous in the matter of insuring that 
normal school diplomas will be approved by the jury d'homologa- 
tum Decisions about subjects to bo offered prospective teachers 
are decided primarily in terms of meeting the requirements of the 
fury d homologation. Some interpret this as running contrary to 
the mam emphasis of Belgian educational reform of the last sev- 
eral years with its stress on “more functional learning."* 4 
Raising graduates of the norma] schools to the level of being 
qualified to enter the universities is viewed as a mixed blessing 
All approve of the increased recognition thus given to efamentarr 
school teachers, but those who enter the universities are con- 
sidered lost to the elementary schools. Rel ated to is the 
ter of higher salaries and prestige for teachers of the nmnihij 
schools. The reform of teacher training dM not involve the sal- 
aries of elementary school teachers bat their -flul|ii M mo 
giving thought to demands for higher salaries in line with the 
higher level of training now required, in the hone thet win 
forestall a possible shortage of teachers. 

“For. **«,**«* - __ 
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CHAPTER 4 


Lower Secondary School Teachers 


-n. * oUuuaiioN in Belgium enrolled 

324,463 students in the school year 1956-57. This included 
those in the separate, 3-year lower secondary schools, the lower 
division of the 6-year academic secondary school (lycie, athSnSe, 
college), and the large number in vocational schools. Those in 
the quatriime degre are included in the above figure. 

The teacher m ■ 3-year sowar secondary school Is called a rSgeni 
or agrSgS and is trained in a normal school (Scale normal e 
moycmu) with a 2-year program. Graduates of this program are 
qualified also to teach academic subjects in the vocational schools. 
The 6-year academic secondary schools prefer university gradu- 
ates for their low secondary education divisions. 

Teachers of vocational subjects are trained in technical normal 
schools (Scales normal ee techniques) which have 2-year programs 
also. (The training of vocational teachers will not be described 
in this bulletin. ) For entrance into both kinds of normal schools 
a person must have completed 3 years of k>w»r secondary eduea- 
tkm and 3 years of upper secondary education. Those who have 
finished the normal school for elementary school teachers also 
are eligible to enter the Scots normals moyenne. In the osse of the 
teehaica! normal schools, the entering students would have com- 
pleted 6 years of vocational education. In the school year 1956-67 
^ >ere w * r * *.026 prospective teachers in the normal school for 
lower secondary teachers and 3,118 in the technical normal 
schools. Among the sections in the technical normal school were 
those preparing teachers of sewing, clothing, housekeeping, ag- 
ricultural housekeeping, and decorative arts. 

Of the 3,026 enrolled in Scales normal es moyennee, 1,634 were 
men and 1J92 women. Over half (1,811) of the total were pre- 
paring to become teachers of languages primarily, with history as 
a ««cond field. Another 878 were preparing to teach mathematics 
and science, with geography as an additional field. There were 
287 preparing to become physical education teachers and 50 others 
preparing for the plastic arts (art, handcrafts). All but 246 were 
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in °!fj 8 T bracket ’ In I95S < there were 2,919 student* 
cm oiled in the ecolss normal ea moyennes, of which 24 were nri- 

vate schocis and 14 public. The enrollment w« almost evenly 
divideu betwwn public and private. The average enrollment w 
school was 60 students for the private normal schools and 106 
for the public normal schools.* 


The number of diplomas granted annually at the end of the 2- 
>ear program has increased from 707 in 1953 to 916 In 1966. This 
has made it difficult for some to secure teaching positions and has 
made people in the 6-year secondary schools apprehensive that 
pressure will be brought to bear to hire normal school graduates 
in oi thorn with university degrees, * 

The normal schools for lower secondary teachers (t coles nor- 

mates moyennes) are usually not coeducational, and many of the 
A dve it the school. Some have a prtparmtory section which 

ouers a year of secondary education for a small number of stu- 
dents who have not finished their secondary education. 

Reform of these normal schools had been discussed for many 
years and some had even predicted their eventual disappearance 
The program of study has been described as essentially that of 
the academic secondary school and the normal school for elemen- 
tary school teachers combined.* The Belgian contribution to the 
i Mr book of Education 1950* noted that these normal schools had 
»een revived by the decline of the qwtrOm* degri and the ac- 
companying growth of the 5-year lower secondary schools and 
t ie consequent need for teachers for these schools. It went on to 
note that graduates of the universities might have been used to 
staff such schools but had not been, partly due to the efforts to 
preserve the normal schools on the part of the lower secondary 
schiKJi teachers association, and In some measure because of the 
sma.' amount oi preparation In pedagogy of university graduate®. 

A forthcoming reform of the ieok normal* moysms was an 
nuunced in IShhj out was postponed several tim&a until 1957, In 
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i^Bs thes# normal schools consists of three sections whose gradu- 
ates taught the following subjects : f 

Library nior*b, history, ftoogrupuy 

Germanic i&n&tMgss G# rmank UngTutjes, moral*, his- 

tory (im Flmish aims) 

SmmnMgc Return math emat ics, natural commarce, 

irrography. y 

By 1957 a section had been added to train teachers of physical 
education and another to prepare teachers of the plastic arts 
v&rt, handcrafts). In 1967 a reform of the state normal schools 

resulted in a reorganisation into six sections. Municipal normal 

schools and private one* receiving subsidies were allowed to con- 
Liuws with the old program but were expected to adapt to the 

new system m iron m possible* 

The six sections under the new system are : (1 ) Native language 
and history, (2) modern languages, (8) mathematics-physics, 
natural science- geography, (6) physical education, and (6) 
plastic arts. The new system allows for a greater degree of spe- 
cialization, particularly in the sciences. 

program re ma i n* years in length and is open to those 
who "have completed their secondary education or have graduated 
from til# normal school for elementary school teachers. Class 
periods will be 46-60 minutes in ail sections. All 6 sections are to 
Jjtudy religion or morals, pedagogy, and the native language. 
The remainder of the subjects vary according to the specialization 
Oi the section, with heavy emph&sii on the major subject, Thui 
10 kniniage “d history section, 14 weekly class periods 

out o> i»4 m i- in languages and 6 are in history. Science and mathe- 
matics take i4 of the 86 class periods in the mathematics-phys- 
ics section, an ana esthetics 27 out of 40 in the plastic arts 
section, and physical education 11 out of 86 in that section. Ped- 
agogy takes 8 class periods per week in all sections, or between 
20 and 23.6 percent of the total time. History is taken only in the 
native language-history section. A royal decree Of June 10, 
1966, made it possible for students in certain sections to include 
stenography, typing, needlework and physical education in their 
Anal examinations. If they secure at least 60 percent of the points 
on the examination, their diplomas mention the subjects so passed.’ 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
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^The 8 class periods per week in education (pedagogy) were 
"Broken down under the new plan of 1957 Into 8*4 periods for 
psychology and educational psychology, 2 periods for methods of 
teaching in the upper grades of the elementary school, and 2*4 
periods for methods of teaching the major subject or subjects of 
the particular section. 1 The plastic arts section has no methods 
course for the upper grades of the elementary school. No practice 
teaching is listed, but since 1963 the normal schools have been 
urged to establish such training and some do provide a 1-week 
period of practice teaching in a school. Since September 1954, 
all state normal schools for lower secondary school teachers were 
to have the use of a secondary school for the purpose of observa- 
tion and practice teaching. On January 14, 1958, the Ministry of 
Education issued a circular stating that students of the normal 
schools for lower secondary teachers could spend as much as 2 
mornings a, week in secondary schools. The heads of the secondary 
schools were authorized to arrange class schedules to accommodate 
the students from the normal schools.* 

The methods courses inelude some model lessons given in an 
elementary school, preferably In the upper grades. The work In 
psychology may include both psychology of the child and psy- 
chology of adolescence. 
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examinations 


. Written examinations are given at the end of the first vear and 
at tiie end of the second year prior to awarding the teacher's 
diploma. Under the weighting system announced In 1968 p#da« 
fogy accounted for 250 of the total of 1,000 points. The students 
must turn in their notebooks, which are graded also. A success 

had t0 receive at leaat 60 P«rcent of the total points 
and 50rpercent of the points allotted to religion or morals, peda- 
gogy, and the major subjects of the respective sections. The 
prospective teachers must also teach a lesson with the examining 
board in attendance. The lesson is from the program of the lower 
secondary school and the candidate is notified 24 hours in ad- 
vance. Afterward there is an oral quia (20-80 minutes) over 
teaching methods for the major subjects of the student's section.' 8 
huccessful candidates receive the normal school dipl oma which 
authorizes them to teach at the lower secondary education level 

FURTHER REFORMS PROPOSED 

Minister of Education, in January 1967, expreaaed a hope 

**• 4eoU normaU doyenne would come to be 

considered the equivalent of the first 2 years of university study 
(candidature ) . Graduates and teachers at the normal schools 
point to certain difficulties which stand In the way of such a de- 
i^ment** The Dumber of "*** <*»• P«riods * heavy com- 

,1 r iVC ? itie8 ’ nor i8 thw> th# atmosphere of 
individual study and research. Recommendations include length- 

ening the program to 3 years, improving the library facilities, 
which at present are not designed to support research, and raising 
the qualifications of the teaching staff. One proposal would re- 
dues the teaching load of the staff to a maximum of 14 to 16 - ffvr 
pertoda per week. Some would reinstate the entrance examination 
abohshed by decree in 1949. It is contended that the failure rate 
in tiie first year sometimes approaches 60 percent and that poorly 
prepared students hold back the better students. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Teacher Training in Universities 


UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

At. the upper secondary level km than 60 parent of the age 
group is enrolled in full-time schools of either the vocational or 
academic type. Approximately 40,000 students are enrolled in 
the S upper grades of the academic secondary school (lycie, 
alhdndt, colli ge) . This enrollment includes approximately 20 per- 
cent of all 10-year-olds and 16 percent of all 17-year -olds. 1 The 
remainder of those in school are in vocational or technical schools, 
or in normal schools. 

In 1966-67 there were 464 academic secondary schools offering 
both lower and upper secondary education. Of thaw, 319 were 
private and 146 public. There were 96 coeducational schools, 222 
schools for boys, and 14S for girls.* The teacher in the academic 
secondary school is called a profmmur in distinction to the in- 
ttitoUevr of the elementary school or the rigent at the lower sec- 
ondary school. The grafememr is a Ucencii-agrigi indicating 
completion of a 4-year university degree (licence), plus having 
the agrigaHon, which indicates attendance at certain course* in 
pedagogy (education) and passing an examination in this field. 

Originally it was intended that the lectures and the examina- 
tion in pedagogy would take a year of study after the 4 years of 
university study and receipt of the licence degree. It is sometimes 
done this way, but often the courses in pedagogy are crowded into 
the 4-year period. The examinations in pedagogy can be taken at 
the same time as the final examination to receive the licence . 

In norma] times, in state academic secondary schools particu- 
larly, a person is not likely to be hired as a teacher without meet- 
ing the full requirements. Provision is made, however, for times 
of teacher shortages in which case a person with a degree (li- 
cence) but without the work in pedagogy can be hired on a 
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temporary basis. He must, however, pass part of the examination 

in pedagogy, particularly the giving of a practice lesson before s 
board of examiners. 


Belgian teachers with university degrees represent a small por- 
tion of all the teachers in Belgium. It was estimated in 195$ that 
not more than 5 percent of the Belgian teachers had a university 
deg-ree.* The potential source of university-trained teachers is 
limited by the size of the upper secondary school enrollment and 
the fact that only about half of those who graduate from an aca- 
demic secondary school go on to study at the universities. In ad- 
dition, one-fourth of those at the universities are studying medi- 
cine and pharmacy and 11 percent are enrolled in the study of 
law. 

On the other hand, in the university faculty of philosophy and 
letters a sizeable portion of the students will take the lectures in 
pedagogy and prepare for teaching. Estimates indicate that In 
some areas, such as classical languages, as many as 80 percent of 
the students may be preparing to teach, while in such other fields 
as commerce the percentage may be only 25. Since most (60 
percent) of those in the upper $ years of the academic secondary 
school are studying in the classical division and 75 percent are 
boys*the prospective secondary school teacher studying at • uni- 
versity typically will be a young man enrolled in language study. 

The requirements for the training of teachers for academic 
secondary schools are given in the law of May 21, 1929. The provi- 
sions are quite general, however, and no specified amount of uni- 
versity training in an academic discipline is stated as a require- 
ment to teach that subject in a secondary school. In practice, 
however, a teacher in an academic secondary school tends to be 
assigned the subjects in which he specialized at the university, 
along with subjects related to his specialty. 
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Romance languages 

Classical languages 
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French — and, where necessary, 
Latin, history, ethics, Spanish, 
and Italian, 

Greek, Latin — and, where 
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French, ethics. 
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onda^ School). 
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and f^orraphf (bwtr Mcond 
ary school), 

G#of^aph|f— and, where time- 
»ary p aeianec (low Mcortdary 
•cbool ) , eihka. 


Pedagogy 

In preparation for the examination iq^-pedagogy the proepec- 
Uve secondary school teacher takes courses in the history of edu- 
cation, general and special methods of teaching, and experimen- 
tal education. In addition, most students in the universities take 
a course in psychology in the first or second year at the univer- 
sity. Psychology in the universities has moved farther along 
toward modern, experimental psychology and away from the in- 
fluence of philosophy than in the case of the psychology offered in 
the normal schools. 1 

In some cases the course work in pedagogy will be fitted into 
the third and fourth year of university study and sometimes into 
the fourth year alone. At the University of Li*ge in the school 
year 1957-68, all the course work in pedagogy was scheduled in 
one semester in the case of some of the academic departments in the 
faculty of philosophy and letters.* 

The amount of course work required in^bedagogy varies from 
one university to another and to a limited extent between depart- 
ments within a university. At the University of Li£ge i n the school 
year 1968-69, the total amount of pedagogy involved between 76 
end 86 class periods, depending on the particular academic de- 
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P&rtment A typical arrangement included 80 lecture* on tie 
history of education, 15 for experimental pedagogy, 15 for gen- 
eral methods, and 16 for special methods. In addition, the pro- 
spective teacher assists with 5 lessons in an academic seco ndar y 
school and teaches 6 himself. Those majoring in Germanic Ian- 
guagea had 10 lessons to assist With and 10 to teach.* At the Uni 
versity of Brussels in the school year 1958-69 the work in peda- 
gogy was spread over the third and fourth year and in one 
department involved SO lectures in experimental pedagogy, 16 In 
history of education, and 16 in general methods. In addition 
there wpre 7 lessons In the third year and 7 more in the fourth yeai 
where/the student had an opportunity either to assist with teach 
ing <fr to teach some himself. In the faculty of science there 
were 5 lectures on the history of education, 6 on general meth- 
ods, 16 on special methods, and 16 on experimental pedagogy, plus 
1 1 lessons where the prospective teacher could assist and practicw- 
teach. Usually the practice lessons were scheduled on Saturday 
morning. 1 In some cases the opportunity to assist and to prae- 
tice- teach is spread over a period of 10 to 20 weeks, and once a 
week several prospective teachers will visit a class in a secondary 
school together. While one prospective teacher is assisting or 
teaching, the others will observe. In this way each one tmy get 6, 
or 7 opportunities to teach. T ' / 


Where opportunities to work in schools are provided in the third 
S'®**** intent is to provide a background of experience so 
that the lectures on pedagogy which follow in the 4th year will 
have more meaning. To facilitate such practical experiences, the 
Ministry of Education announced in 1966 that an alktnit In 
Ghent and one in Ltege would be made available to prospective 
teachers from the universities. They were to work with a regular 
teacher of the atk4ni« selected by the professor of apodal 
methods.* 

The teacher of special methods is usually a professor in an 
academic department, such as Germanic languages or one of the 
sciences. He is nominally a member also of the Institute of Educa- 
tion of the university. The regular members of the Institute are 
professors of education and of applied psychology, and they teach 
the courses in general methods, history of education, and experi- 
mental pedagogy. There may be as many as 6 or 8 such regular 
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member*, who also teach courses In connection with degree work 
in pedagogy, taken usually by elementary and lower secondary 
teachers who wish to secure positions in the normal schools or as 
school inspectors. The extent to which the profeasor of special 
methods enters into a dose relationship with the Institute of 
Education varies with the Individual. It should be noted that 
, ™ 8XC<n>t * 0n of Louvain U»® universities of Belgium are not 

Si V? univ ! raitie » of Ghent, Lifcge. and Brussels have close to 
4, OW students each. Louvain has approximately 11,000 students. 

At the end of 4 years of university study a prospective teacher 
takes examinations in his fields of spedalixation to receive the 
/icesce, and, at the same time if he wishes, he can take the exami- 
nation m pedagogy which must be passed to qualify as a teacher. 

The examination is oral and covers history of education, genera] 
and special methods of teaching, and experimental methods. In - 
addition, each person must teach 2 lessons before a jury of ex- 
aminers. The lessons are taken from the program of the upper 
grades, of the academic secondary school 

The Examination in pedagogy is not competitive, since there is 
no limit on the number of diplomas awarded. In times past there 
has been aome variation among the universities in the rigorous- 
neat .of the examination and in* the attitude of students toward 
the examinations. Those who fail the examination in July may 
take it again in October or in January. Some students after a few 
opportunities to assist or practice-teach are encouraged to give up 
the idea of teaching and do so before the end of the 4 vears of 
university study. Those who receive their licence and who pass 
fhe^xami nation in pedagogy are qualified to teach in a secondary 
school and receive the title of a grtgi de Vmteignement noyen du 
degri evpSrievtr. 


Proposed Reform 

The pedagogical preparation of teachers in the academic sec- 
ondary schools is considered deficient by those acquainted with 
tteworiyif the normal schools and by such- people as school in- 
spectors, who come into frequent contact with the work of the 
secondary school The failure to develop the fifth year 
!^“T* tudy pedagogy has been a contributing factor. The 
re *Wy®f crowding the courses in pedagogy into the 4-year pro- 
gram has been to produce, a program which is described as too 








modest and too narrow 'in the sense of bearing- heavily _ on the 
routine aspects of teaching methods.® 

The Ministry of Education has suggested the need for a reform 
in the direction of more serious study of pedagogy. In the mean- 
time a kind of' internship program has been revived since 
World War II. In theory the system places a beginning teacher 
under the general supervision of an experienced teacher in a sec- 
ondary' school. The' new teacher is expected to observe certain 
classes given by the experienced teacher and to discuss matters of 
teaching with him. In practice there are difficulties in coordinat- 
ing the teaching schedules of the two teachers and in securing ex- 
perienced teachers who will assume such a responsibility and 
devote sufficient time to it. It is regarded only as a substitute un- 
til such time as a reform in the pedagogical preparation of sec- 
ondary school teachers is effected. 10 A proposed reform 11 would 
have the prospective teacher spend 4 years studying for the licence 
and a fifth year devoted to pedagogy. In this fifth year the stu- 
dent would take courses in education at the university and would 
be assigned to a secondary school where he would be in charge of 
about 10 class periods per week. During the 9 or 10 months of the 
school year he would receive the pay of a part-time teacher ac- 
cording to the number of class periods taught. Three of four such 
prospective teachers would be assigned to a regular teacher in 
the school whose teaching load would be reduced to about ten 
class periods per week to allow him time to help the prospective 

teachers. 

« 

UNIVERSITY INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 

Each of the four universities in Belgium has an institute of edu- 
cation where a person may spend 4 years specializing in educa- 
tion (pedagogy) to receive a licence in education. Through addi- 
tional study and research one can obtain a doctorate in education. 
To enter an institute of education one must be either a graduate 
of a secondary school or of one of the normal schools. The in- 
stitutes of education usually have a staff of from 6 to 8 regular 

• Ibid.: and Minister* do 11 ns t ruction Publiqu*. Lm Formation ProfemwionmUm dm PmMM I Fn- 
meipnant Seamdair* an dm Dmprd: Qumationnaira dm B.t.E. R/tS00—jnnwiar tfo 9, 

BruxcNaa. la • aoOt, IMS. p. I. [prc c— a d ). 


10 Ibid.; and Bauwana, Mon. Cod** dm f Snamipnammnt Moj/on. Trotfi+m* Edition. BruxtDoa, 
1’Bdltioa Uniraradk. 1*4. p. *48-446. 

u ClauaM. A. “La preparation p fofl— la— Ba dm maltraa du Mcondalra." Education: Tribunm 
jfarm tP Information at dm LHmmmmon pddaoofiqnom, no. 64, novrmbn, 1668. p. 86*40. 
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members who also teach the courses in pedagogy taken by pro- 
spective secondary school teachers. 

In addition to degree work in education, the institutes offer a 
licence in counseling and guidance which consists of a heavy 
concentration in pedagogy and in psychology. Some of the insti- 
tutes also offer a licence and a doctorate in psychology or in ap- 
plied psychology. Those working for a degree in education usually 
are elementary or lower secondary school teachers who hope to 
become school inspectors or instructors in normal schools. They 
are graduates of normal schools and frequently have hkd teaching 
experience. On rare occasions an upper secondary school teacher 
with a university degree in an academic field will enroll for degree 
work in education. Reasons given for doing so include a desire 
to supplement the meager pedagogical training received in the 
course of preparing to become a secondary school teacher and 
hope for professional advancement either to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation or to one of the institutes of education in the universities. 

Many of the students working for a degree in counseling and 
guidance (licence en orientation et selection professionnellee) are 
recent graduates of a secondary school and have no teaching ex- 
perience. They take some course work in education at the insti- 
tute of education but no practice teaching. Instead, they spend 
several weeks working in an institution or center where counsel- 
ing services are offered. They will secure positions in schools, 
factories, and in guidance and counseling centers established by 
either government or private agencies. 

Institutes of education in the universities date back to 1919, 
^when the University of Brussels established its “School of Peda^ 
fogies." In 1923 the University of Louvain opened its “School of 
Pedagogics and of Psychology Applied to Teaching,” and in 1927 
the two state universities of Ghent and Li£ge were authorized 
to establish a “Higher Institute of Pedagogical Sciences" to be 
attached to the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. At first the 
course at Brussels was 2 years in length and a certificate of peda- 
gogical studies was granted. Between 1927 and 1930 ail of the 
institutes increased the program to 3 years for a licence, and in 
1936-37 the requirement for a licence in education was raised to 
4 years. 1 * 

The effort to raise the level of the work In pedagogy and to gain 
acceptance by other parts of the university continued after World 
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War II. Requirements for a licence in education in 1958-69 Include 
4 years of study, which must include the completion of a thesis 
on a problem in education. After the first 2 years, the candidature 
examination must be passed before going 1 on to the last 2 years of 
the program. 

A doctorate in education can be secured by one who holds the 
licence in pedagogy and has completed at least one additional year 
of work and a dissertation involving educational research. For 
the doctorate there is no required course work beyond the licence. 
Many who work on the doctorate in education are employed full 
time as teachers and consequently take .several years to obtain 
the degree. In addition to the dissertation, those seeking a doc- 
torate must teach a lesson before a jury of examiners. 

A relatively small number of people secure the doctorate in edu- 
cation. For 1957, no doctorates in education were listed for 
either the University of Ghent or Brussels. The University of 
Lfege granted one and Louvain four. The four universities 
^granted the licence in education to a total of 47 people and the 
licence in psychology to 10 people.** In the period 1951-6$ a 
total of 17 doctorates in education were granted, and 168 people 
received a licence in education. The number of students enrolled 
in the first 2 years of study for a licence in pedagogy increased 
from 121 in 1952-63 to 239 in 1966-67, and the number enrolled 
In the last 2 years of the program rose from 89 to 128 over the 
same period. 14 

For the school year 1967-58 enrollments in all four institutes of 
education totaled 914; 368 were studying for a degree in educa- 
tion, 186 in counseling and guidance, 287 in psychology, 69 in 
applied psychology, and 16 in special programs.** Total enroll- 
ment for the four universities In this same year was over 20,000. 

Curriculum of the Institutes 

The program of study for the licence in education varies some- 
what between the universities, but all place a heavy emphasis on 
education. It was estimated in 1967 that those entering the in- 
stitutes of education after having- completed the academic sec- 
ondary school or its equivalent in a normal school devoted 16 per- 
cent of the 4 years of university study to further academic 
training, B2^ percent to course work in psychology and 62Vfc 

ra- ** B— *L. f U m VIU.m»- p. t-7t. 
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Pe i reent ,/t, COUr8e * in education practical experiences in 
achooia- Most of the academic courses were taken during the first 
“ • ^ars. as indicated m table 11 for the University of Li^ge In- 
cluded were such courses as biology, logic, esthetics and philosophy 
of art, French and moral philosophy, and history of modern lit- 
erature. Academic offerings at the other universities were similar 
except mat Brussels offered a course in the history of civilization 
and Louvain one in the elements of metaphysics. 

The degree of licence in education usually includes work in the 
history of education, school legislation, psychology of childhood 
and ox adolescence, tests and statistics, methods, hygiene and 
school hygiene, and “encyclopedia of education." The latter course 
is a kind of introduction to education” course which varies 
somewhat with different professors. Usually there is no course in 
Philosophy of education, although philosophy and logic are taken 

in ; h ® fi _ ret ® r “ cond year of study- Comparative education has 
not been offered, except that the lectures on school legislation 
s^ietimes make comparisons with other countries. In the fall of 

957 University of Ghent authorised the establishment of a 
seminar in comparative education to be attached to the existing 
seminar for history of education . 11 
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Thesis and Dissertation Topics 

The nature of the educational research conducted in the insti- 
tutes of education is illustrated in the thesis required for the 
licence in pedagogy and the dissertation required for the doc- 
torate in pedagogy. There is considerable interplay between the 
three major divisions of the institutes of education (education, 
psychology, guidance and counseling) as is seen in the following 
theses and dissertations completed in the three fields in the 1956-67 
period and in the selected list of theses submitted for the licence 
in education in the same period. 18 

Licence in education 

“The Influence of I.ack of Affection on the Social Relation* 
of Children 5-6 Years Old." 

Licence in counseling and guidance 

“Psychological and Social Factor* in the Choice of Occupa- 
tion by the Boy at the End of Elementary School." 

Licence in psychology 

“Statistical Analysis of Psychological Dossiers of 216 
Juvenile Delinquents." 

Doctorate in education — dissertations in 1966-67 

“Critical Analysis of the Concept of Validity: Contribution 
N of the Psychometric Method-” 

“Systematic Observation of Pupils During Vocational 
Orientation." 

“Analysis of Theoretical Intelligence Based on Study of 
Psychological, Experimental Pedagogy.” 

“Formation of the Experimental Method and Its Use in 
Pedagogy.” 

Selected list of theses for licence in education in 1966-67 

“Creation of Parallel Groups in the Elementary School: 

Study of an Experience in Dividing the Class into Normal 
and Below-Normal Groups in the First Two Grades of the 
Elementary School.” 

“An Historical Study of the Method of Handwriting.” 
“Psychological Research on Prayer During the Critical 
Phase of Boys and Girls, Ages 12-16.” 

“The Contribution of J. Piaget to Experimental Didactics 
and the Application to the Specific Case of Multiplication 
Tables and Division.” 

“Selection and Formation of Teachers for Youth Psycho- 
logically Deficient and Maladjusted.” 

“Research on Science Methods in Secondary Education.” 


IS Planck*. R. L. P**da ff ogic*. Bilgicm VII. 1SS7, p. l-SS; and VIII, 1 MS, p. 7-7d. 



CHAPTER 6 


The Teaching Profession 


educational research 


Tne educational research of the institutes of education of the 4 
universities is embodied* in large part, in the theses and disserta- 
tions for the licence and doctorate. Few of these works have been 
published 1 because of lack of funds. Since 1950 listings and 
resumes of these theses and dissertations have been included in 
Paedagogica Belffka, edited by R. L. Plancke, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Ghent. Those in the institute of edues- 
tion are concerned about the lack of interest in pedagogy in 
Belgium , for example, relatively few of the teachers are reached 
by the institutes of education, since there are no summer sessions 
in the universities. 

The normal schools are primarily teaching institutions, al- 
though a few, such as the Ecole Charles Buis , in Brussels, con- 
duct controlled experimentation. There are three large teachers 
organizations formed along trade-union lines and aligned with 
each of the three political groups— Catholic, Socialist, and Lib- 
eral. Educational research is notVegarded as a primary function 
by these organizations, although they publish a certain number 
of pamphlets and bulletins. Much attention is given to such ques- 
tions as raising teachers’ salaries and protecting their employ- 
ment rights. All three organizations are consulted regularly by 
the national government on such matters. (A description of the 
representation on the Committee of Consultation is given in BuZ- 
letin du Minister e de V Instruction Publique, 53e annee, Janvier 
1959, no. 2. p. 337-338.) 

The Ministry of Education established a Bureau of Studies and 

Documentation in 1958, and by the end of the year four bul- 
letins had been published which were concerned primarily with 
a statistical analysis of present and future school enrollments. 
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In addition to the institutes of education in the universities, 
there are at least seven other institutes of education located in 
various parts of Belgium which undertake educational research 
on a small scale ; one of the more active is the Higher institute of 
Education of the Province of Hainaut. A 3-year program of study 
in education is offered also, and those who graduate may go to 
the Institute of Education of the University of Brussels and 
complete a licence in education after 2 more years of study. 

The oldest of these institutes is the Educational Laboratory for 
Children, established in 1928 in the small town of Angleur, near 
the city of Lftge. Through the years a staff of one person has 
worked with the five schools of Angleur in devising tests of abil- 
ity and achievement and in conducting experiments in teaching 
methods and in the organization of school materials- 1 


INSERVICE EDUCATION 


In 1953, the Belgian authorities expressed a growing concern 
about insufficient inservice education to /supplement the initial 
4 training of the teacher. The need for sqch additional training 
was related to the problem of acquainting Belgian teachers with 
new educational reforms. Lack of funds wail cited as holding 
back the inservice education program, whichjx>ns)Sted only of 
education conferences and “education week," along with individ- 
ual travel abroad or study abroad. 1 The education week is 


held by the Ministry of Education during a school vacation, 
frequently at Easter. Teachers are free to meet for a week of 
speeches and discussions. The theme for the 1964 meeting was 
“aesthetic education in nursery and elementary schools,” and 
1,000 nursery and elementary school teachers were reported in 
attendance. 4 

The theme in 1956-67 was, “education and the teaching of chil- 
dren by active observation of their surroundings.” At least once 
a year most of the teachers have an opportunity to attend a con- 
ference under the direction of the school inspector of the district 
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Frequently problems of teaching methods are discussed and teach- 
ing demonstrations are given. 

Taking additional courses is not common among Belgian teach- 
ers, although a relatively small number enroll In the university 
institutes of education. Teachers working in the vicinity of an 
institute of education may profit from the educational experimen- 
tation going on there. The Educational Laboratory for Children 
at Angleur has maintained a small library of books and periodicals 
for the teachers of Angleur, and selected teachers participate in 
experiments to try out new procedures. 

There are a number of education journals in Belgium, and 
there are teachers organizations based on the subject taught or 
kind of school. Not all of the journals flourish, however, nor are 
all of the organizations particularly active. The lack of a strong 
professional organization open to all teachers and active in the 
field of research and publication has been noted by Belgian edu- 
cators, and inservice education remains a problem. 1 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Not only has the number of students enrolled in teacher training 
increased as the population has increased, but a larger percentage 
of the total Belgian population is entering the profession. In 
1930 those enrolled in teacher training represented .09 percent 
of the total Belgian population and in 1939 it was .17 percent; 
by 1964, it had become .21 percent.* 

The demand for teachers has increased steadily, but there have 
been no drastic shortages reported. Some of the industrialized 
areas in the southern part of " the country have experienced 
difficulty in securing teachers. It is suspected that teaching as a 
career may have lost a little of its appeal and that young people 
are turning to industry. The change is not entirely a matter of 
salaries because teachers’ salaries have been raised since World 
War II and no extreme dissatisfaction about the salary level is 
being expressed. The Belgian contribution to the Yearbook of 
Education in 1960 pointed out that the normal schools received 
their students primarily from the low income and working 
classes, and even from destitute families. 7 Many of these are 
able now to enter vocational schools and to take jobs in industry 
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in certain parts of the country. The analysis of the social class 
origin of Belgian teachers was continued in the 1963 Yearbook of 
Education where it was maintained that teachers in the academic 
secondary schools (athtnte, lycte, college) come chiefly from 
wealthier families, partly because of the longer period of training 
required and the higher cost." 

Shortages of teachers are less common in the northern or Flem- 
ish part of the country, where church schools are more common. 
In this area it has been traditional to encourage some of the young 
people to enter religious orders where they might have an oppor- 
tunity to teach in Catholic schools.* 

Recently the Catholic schools have begun to hire more lay teach- 
ers because the numbers entering religious orders are not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand for teachers. This has increased the 
cost of operating such schools and is a factor in their increased 
demands for larger state subsidies. 

When shortages of secondary school teachers do occur in Bel- 
gium, they frequently are of science teachers. The demand has 
not been excessively heavy, however, because of the smaller 
place in the curriculum which science occupies compared to lan- 
guage instruction. 


TEACHING LOAD 

The number of class periods which a teacher must handle each 
week varies with the type of school and the subject taught. In 
general, the teachers in the normal schools are expected to teach 
between 19 and 24 class periods, depending on ‘the type of normal 
school. The desired standard for secondary teachers announced 
in 1963 was as follows :* 


Teacher of native language in upper secondary education 18 

Other teachers in upper secondary education 19 

Teacher of native language in lower secondary education 20 

Other teachers in lower secondary education 21” 

Teacher of vocational courses 25 


In practice, some of the schools require as many as 30 class 
periods per week from their teachers. The average number of 

T DaCotter. BjrlTtln. "DanaerapMe Cfcaaeaa sad Mwttioa ia iwijiam." p. 44* la TaarSaafe •/ 
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pupils for each teacher in the elementary schools of Belgium in 
1954-66 was 26. 1# 


SALARIES 

The salaries of both public and private school teachers are 
paid by the national government direct to the teacher. Teachers 
in private schools who are members of religious orders are paid 
half the salary of a lay teacher, and the money goes to the 
religious order. 11 

After the victory of the Catholic party (Christian Socialist) 
in the election of 1950, legislation was passed which provided that 
salaries should be the same for teachers in both public and private 
schools. Previously, public schools in some of the urban areas, 
such as Brussels, had offered higher salaries by adding a sum of 
money from the city to the money which the teacher received 
from the national government. The salary schedule adopted in 
•1951 provided for higher salaries for teachers in an area of 
50,001 to 100,000 population and still higher for those teaching 
in an area of over 100,000 population. 

The Socialist union of public school teachers threatened to strike 
in 1953 because of the loss of the extra subsidy and again in 1954 
over the slowness of the newly elected Socialist government to 
make good its promise to restore the extra subsidy. The subsidy 
was restored in 1955. One aspect of the “school pact” signed by 
the three political parties in November 1958 was a promised in- 
crease in subsidy for the private schools and a raise in pay for 
the private school teachers. 

Salaries for men and women teachers are the same, except 
that family allowances are paid, and therefore many men teachers 
receive a higher salary. It takes between 24 and 26 years of 
teaching experience to reach the maximum salary. Teachers re- 
ceive regular pay increases every second or third year until they 
reach the top of the salary scale. 

APPOINTMENT, TENURE, RETIREMENT 

The appointment and dismissal of teachers in the local public 
schools is done by the council of the municipal government. In 
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private schools, teachers are hired by the governing , 

school and the teacher’s employment rights are indicated hi ■ 
his contract. Teachers are on probation for 

th ®: , receive * favorable report from the school inspector »r 
which point their appointment becomes permanent TeGhere in 

, ! pUb . 1C scboo f 8 . who are dismissed have the right to a hearing 
before the municipal council and the privilege of aoDealfno- / 
a national council whose decision is binding. 1 * PP6 ^ ^ 

There are only a few headmaaterahips (princinaUhioa) in * 
country ,h, d„ of Belgium. Competition to .uch^T.M 
and m the opinion of a veteran observer of the Belgian seen/ 
politics sometimes enters in to determine which of several^m 
potent candidates will be selected." The headmaster of a school 

■— -- 

wl J h he qU . eat ' 0n °/ fillin ® teacher positions in the public school* 

has bSn a U mTttcr n ° rma ' * Ch °° ls run by the Catholic Church 
tirin ! f 80me controvers y- The Ministry of Educa 

tion announced in January 1959 that in accord with the *rWi 

pact signed m November 1958, first priority for jobs in the n„hV 
nursery, elementary, and lower second^ it wo^ £ l' 
graduates of the public normal schools. Similarly graduates 0 * 
the universities not affiliated with a religion would h^ve Tr^ritv I 
for positions in public upper secondary education except that the 
existing ratio between graduates of church rela^ an^ n^ r 

church-related universities was to be maintained." l 

Teachers are retired automatically at the »cre nt tu\ n - * . . I 

afto the age 50 their „ m I 

15 years of service. Provisions are made for retirement after I 
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THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG covers an area of 
998 square miles and in 1955 had a population of 309,000. For 
several years the total enrollment in schools of all kinds has 
been approximately 40,000 (13 percent of the total population). 
There are an estimated 1^)0 teachers for all the schools of 
Luxembourg. 

For several years proposals for reform of the system of training 
teasers have been presented to the Luxembourg parliament; in .• 
1958 a law was passed which begins a major reform of the system. 
The school system of Luxembourg and the program for training 
teachers are described in the following chapters. 

School data, 1957-58:' 


7Vp# of tthooi 

Slud*nta 

Ttachtn 

Nursery and kindergarten 

3,899 

113 

Elementary - 

- 26,338 

(in 1954) 
1,100 

(plus private elementary schools) 
Higher elementary ..... 

907 

608 

26 

Post-elementary, part-time + 
continuation school ... 

680 

26 

Academic secondary 

_ 4,343 

(estimated) 

800 

Private secondary school for girts 

1,100 r 

80 


(estimated) 

(estimated) 

Vocational 

3,479 

163 

Normal schools 

194 

(in 1961-62) 
22 

Higher education (1-year program) 

100 

(in 1961-62) 
Selected 

Total 

41,648 

secondary 
teachers on 
part-time 
basis 

1,820 


1 HintaUr* 4m ('Education Nitloatk Cmurrimr 4m r Education Natimnmlm, Noil 1H$, no. 4. p. 
*•-47. 147-1M. 



CHAPTER l 

The School System 


NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 

Compulsory schooling in Luxembourg begins at the age of 6 
anti extends for 8 years, up to 14. The addition of a ninth 
year of compulsory schooling is authorized, and some places have 
added it. Ma^y children voluntarily enter a combination nurs- 
ery and kimMfliten school (icole gardienne) at the age of 
4. These schools are for children between the ages of 4 and 6 
but in certain places, such as Luxembourg City, a child may be 
admitted at the age of 3, if there are sufficient facilities available. 
In the school year 1957-58 there were 3,899 children enrolled in 
103 public icoles gardiennes and approximately 200 children 
enrolled in private schools.' Some of the ( coles gardiennes func- 
tion only during the summer. Most of the schools have only one 
teaser. 

The public f coles gardiennes are operated by local governmental 
units which appoint and pay the teachers. The general organiza- 
tion of the school must meet with the approval of the Ministry of 
Education, which supervises the schools through its inspectors.* 
There is no official curriculum as in th£ case of the elementary 
schools. In Luxembourg City the curriculum includes moral and 
religious instruction, sensory and motor exercises, drawing, sing- 
ing, games, and physical education.* 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Article 23 of the Luxembourg constitution specifies that educa- 
tion is compulsory and free for aH subjects of Luxembourg. 4 The 

1 MlnbtAr* da V Education Nmtkmmk. Cmurrisr dm f Education. Nationals, Not] 1*68. na 4. p. 
40-44. 

* UNESCO. World Surety of Education, it: Primary Education, Peril, the Organization. 
JMft. p. 487. 

* Villa d« Luxembourg. Organisation imf 4cm Urn primming supdrisun, dot jdoolcm primmirmm 
ordinalna. dn mom pootocolairts. dem dcoUm tmrridnm, dm* dooUs pmrdisnnem pour V anndm mectmin 

Luxembourg, Imprimerie Joeepb B effort, 19tfl. p. 24-17. 

4 Peaslee, Amo* J. Constitutions of Nations, eeeond edition, rol II (Franoe to New Zeeland). 
Tb« Htfftti. Martinne Ni jboff. IH4. p. 446L 
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elementary schools provide 8 years of free schooling. Those who 
plan to attend academic secondary schools usually leave after 
completion of the sixth year. A small number of students leave 
at the end of the seventh year to attend a higher level of in- 
struction in what is called a higher elementary school (icole 
primaire suptrieur), which provides the eighth, ninth, and some- 
times the tenth year of schooling. 

Since 1957 the^pational government has encouraged the estab- 
lishment of regional schools for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
year of schooling for children from several nearby areas. Money 
to help finance the transporting of students is being provided 
by the national government This 3-year period of schooling is 
called the IVth degree and is to have a practical and provoca- 
tions! orientation. 

Attendance at part-time continuation classes (court post- 
scolairea ) is required of boys and girls between the ages of 14 
And 16 who are not enrolled in full-time schools or who have not 
completed the ninth year. The classes meet 2 afterneons a week 
during the winter over the 2-year period and seek to continue the 
elementary education of a student and to prepare him for practical 
work. In Luxembourg City during the school year 1956-67, the 
course met from October 16, 1956, to March 16, 1967, on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons from 2:00 to 6:00 P.Ur- There were 2 
sections, one of which was for those who had not completed the 
sixth year of the elementary school.* 

In the school year 1957-68 there were 26,338 students enrolled 
in public elementary schools; this was 63.2 percent of the total 
enrollment in schools of all types in Luxembourg. There were 
907 children enrolled in private elementary schools. In addition, 
there were 608 enrolled in public higher elementary schools and 
680 in the continuation classes.* Enrollments in the elementary 
school have remained stationary or declined slightly during the 
I960's. * 

Of the 422 public elementary schools In 1957-68, there wete 
260 with only 1 class (1-room school) and 86 with only 2 classes. 
Of the total of 1,077 elementary school classes, 46 had fewer 
than 10 pupils, 223 had between 11 and 20 pupils, 402 had from 
21 to 30 pupils, and 348 had 31 or more pupils. 

Among the 1,077 elementary school classes were 382 which 
included both boys and girls. The remainder were not coeduca- 


1 villa <1* Luxembourg. Orpmnimtion ert.. p. Jt. 

do fEdocMIoa Nxtloaxla. CmmrUr U rrfcwHm NtUmm l«, NoM IMS. Ro 4. p. 
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tional. The elementary school enrollment was almost evenly di- 
vided between boys and girls. For the public elementary schools 
there were 562 men teachers, 489 women teachers, and 69 from 
religious orders, or a total of 1,100.* 

Almost all of the schools of Luxembourg are public. The pub- 
lic elementary schools are operated by the local government au- 
thorities, but the national government exercises a close supervision 
over both public and private schools and reserves the right to 
make decisions on curriculum. 1 The basic school law of August 
10, 1912, along with its subsequent amendments, prescribes the 
general program of study. The same law established the National 
Advisory Commission for Education, which is composed of 8 
members appointed by the national government — 2 from the 
Ministry of Education, the director of the normal school for 
men, one person from the ranks of teachers in schools, and the 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Church.* The Roman Catholic 
religion predominates in Luxembourg, and the women teachers 
for the public elementary schools are trained in a normal school 
operated by a Roman Catholic order of sisters. Religious instruc- 
tion is compulsory in all public schools and is under the super- 
vision of the clergy of the respective denominations. Dispensation 
from such instruction is possible upon written request from the 
parents. 

The National Advisory Commission advises the government on 
policy matters, makes suggestions on needed reforms, and ap- 
proves the textbooks to be used in the schools. According to 
article 6 of a ministerial decree of April 11, 1918, school libraries 
may purchase books only from the list published by the national 
government and in ordering must cite the official catalog num- 
ber given to the book by the national government.* 

At the local level the elementary schools are under the general 
supervision of the municipal council and of the local school com- 
mission which consists of the mayor, a representative from the 
Roman Catholic Church, and one to three other persons. Schools 
are built and operated by the local authorities, who receive aid 
from the national government in the form of an annual subsidy. 
Teachers are appointed by the local authorities after consultation 
with the inspector of schools and subject to approval by the 

T Laxaoibowri Ministry of National Edeertbs. Tht fdswHml Orpaabalton pf thm Grand 
Ihtekp pf L mmrmh m mrp . If# f. [proe— ■>#]. p. 14 . 

• Lpi du if oodt I fit, eMfinwal FO rp m mimticn , dp f g np pip np pt pmd prim mi f u (Manorial da 11 
soft lilt, no. *1). Uysmbirf Imprimri* de la Coer Victor Bfick. 1912. p. 46-48. 

• "Ralrr4 OOaftal dec Lirrea fUeommandfa pm lea Seelalrea,” Cpmrripr U FR*p- 

cpUpp NptioncU. 19a Sopptfcnaet no. 2126 2264, join 1988. 9 . 2. 
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Ministry of Education. Money for the salaries of the teachers 
comes from both the local and national governments, with the 
national government paying two-thirds of the total. 10 


Curriculum 


The elementary school curriculum is established by .ministerial 
order and is the same for the entire country. Local governments 
are permitted -to add certain subjects, with the approval of the 
national governmeift. The basic purpose of elementary education 
as stated in the basic law of August 10, 1912, and repeated in re- 
cent publications, is to give children necessary and useful knowl- 
edge, to develop their intellect and “to prepare them to practice 
all the Christian, fcivic and social virtues." Furthermore, the 
teacher is enjoined from allowing anything which would offend 
the religious beliefs of others. 1 1 


Luxembourg is a bilingual country; French and German are 
both taught throughout the elementary school, and both are used 
as languages of instruction. Certain subjects such as arithmetic 
may be taught in German and others such as history may be 
taught in French. Some subjects may be taught in one language 
in the lower grades and in the other language in the upper grades. 

As a result of being bilingual, language instruction occupies an 
unusually high percentage of the elementary school schedule. 
In addition to French and German, some instruction is given in 
the native Luxembourg dialect. In the analysis of elementary 
school curriculums published by UNESCO in 1958,** the com- 
bined amount of time devoted to language study (French, Ger- 
man, and the Luxembourg dialect) was between 44 and 47 per- 
cent, which was considerably higher than in most of the countries 
of Western Europe. 


The amount of time spent on arithmetic was between 14V£ 
and 17 percent of the total time of the elementary school, while 
science, incorporated into other subjects, took from 5 to 9 percent 
of the time. With half a class period per week of history and 
one of geography, the portion of the total time, devoted to the 
social sciences in the 1-room schools is 6.46 percent; in schools 
with several teachers it is 2.71 percent. The study of religion 


T 


10 Luxembourg Ministry of Nation*) Education. Tho 
and UNESCO, World Survey of Eduction //. op . cit., p. 
*1 IM dn 10 oo4U S$i$. op. cit., p. IS. 


Edmcmtionmi Orponiootiou, op, eit.. p. 1; 


i* U NESCO/ International Bureau of Education. Proportion and Imminp of (A# Primorp School 
Curriemimm. Paria/Gonova, ZXIat International Confer**** oa Public Education IKS PubHoa- 
t ion no. Z Si. p. Ivl-MIL 
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Tabus 1. — Elementary tchool curriculum, l-teaeher ickooU' 



1 UNJfcSCO/Jsf4"rBntte®Aj Bur^o of Education, pr ^ pm rntimt mnd Inning #/ iA# PHm <mry 
8eh*oi Par* G#tt*r* X %\*t ConfirtMt mi Public tdvn atkm, \M* 

Public* tio® bo 1 §4 p. 17*. , 

* School > r* r is itKVsted by Roman numeral*. approximate of student* in *par»r,tb€»€* 


is compulsory and occupies 12 to 13 percent of the total time of 
the elementary school. The remainder of the time is devoted to 
such subjects as music, art, physical education, needlework and 
elementary home economics for girls, and handcraft for the boys. 

The program of study in the new IVth degree (7th, 8th, and 
9th year) is in the experimental stage, but its general orientation 
is one of recognizing that many of the students soon wity be 
starting to work. A greater emphasis is to be given to such 
subjects as handcrafts, along with the regular subjects of the 
elementary school. 11 

Students are promoted to the next year of the elementary school 
except when they do unsatisfactory work in two of the main 
subjects (French, German, arithmetic). 14 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Luxembourg students who hope to become teachers or to enter 
any of the other professions leave the elementary school after 

lf UNESCO /International of Education. Prepa re tic* and loomng of f ho Prim&ry School 

Cmr ri tmlmm , op. otU, p, II 

14 UNKCO. World Snroop of Pdncoticm //, op. cit. f p. Ml. 
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completion of the sixth grade to enter an academic secon dary 
school (lyeie). Their classmates of the N sixth year of the ele- 
mentary school will remain to complete a seventh and eighth 
year of elementary school, or they may’ enter a higher elementary 
school to complete the seventh, eighth, and ninth year of school- 
ing, and possibly a tenth year. Many will enter vooational 
schools or apprenticeship programs after completion of the eighth 
year of elementary education. In the school year 1957-68 there 
was a total. <of 8,344 students enrolled in the sixth grade of the 
elementary school in contrast to 1,366 in the eighth grade. 11 

There are five public academic secondary schools for boys and 
two for girls. There are a number of private secondary schools 
for girls, enrolling approximately the same number of girls as 
in the two public schools. The public secondary schools receive 
financial support from the national government, with the mu- 
nicipalities providing some aid for the cost of construction and 
upkeep of the buildings. The public' schools charge tuition but 
provide a reduction in fees for children coining from tiad Uea of 
three or more children and for students doing exceptionally well 
in school. Total enrollment in the seven public secondary schools 

U Ulai»Ur, 4 * ridocbot, u. ... n M> , l fW M ^ 
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in 1967-58 wm 4,348, compared to 8,278 in the school year 
1963-64. The enrollments have increased steadily in recent years, 
although the number of secondary schooK teachers remained sta- 
tionary at 270 until 1966 because a clause in the law regulating 
the financing of schools prohibited any expansion of staff in the 
secondary schools. The clause was removed in 1966, and the 
number of teachers in the seven academic secondary schools 
totaled 300 in 1968.'* * . /' 

Three of the academic schools for boys offer the classical pro- 
. gram of study which covers 7 years of. study after completion of 
the 6 years of elementary school, while the other two offer the 
modern program, 6 years In length. The three classical secondary 
schools also offer the first 3 years of the modern program, and 
the two modem secondary schools offer the work of the Latin 
section of the classical secondary school The two girls secondary 
schools offer a 7-year program with sections from the classical 
and the modem programs and other sections for home economics 
and commercial studies. 

Thefe is an eh trance examination for the academic secondary 
schools covering French, German, arithmetic, and Christian doc- 
trine. Students usually take the examination at the age of 12, 
after completion of 6 years of elementary education. Not too 
many fail the entrance examination hut the failure rate in the 
first few years of the academic secondary school is high.. For the 
school year 1957-68, 96.9 percent of those taking the entrance 
examination passed. The year before, the percentage was 96.6 
percent. The 967 who attempted the entrance examination in 
1967-68 represented about one-third of the total enrollment of 
the 6th grade of the elementary school.” 

At the end of the first 3 years of the modern secondary school 
and of the secondary school for girls and at the end of the first 
4 years in the classical secondary, school an examination (examen 
de passage) must be passed in order to go on and complete the 
secondary school. The examination covers only the work of the 
particular school year which has just been completed (third year 
or fourth year). In the school year ,1967-68, a total of 606 stu- 
dents from the seven secondary schools took the examination and 
467, or 77.06 percent, passed. In the two secondary schools for 
girls, 87 percent of the students taking the examination passed. 

Those who finish the 6 or 7 years of the academic secondary 
school take an examination to secure their secondary school 


«• ML. ». 1M-UC; m* turn 1(0, m. «. ». U. 

lT n4d ^ HM* a*. 4. p. 1M-101; an* Nott 1M7, »ou 4. p. 110-111. 
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Table Examinations at 7 academic secondary schools, 1957-58' 


Examination and type of school 


Number of students Number who, 
takmc n,xjwm nation I pass*] 


Percent of 
failure 


J?nfr<mce no m i nation 
t'laaeical (boys) . 
Modern (boys) 
Girls 


Ex amen dr 

CliL-vical (boys) 

Modern (boys) 

Girls 

Total 

Ft nalnamx n a /t on at end of secondary school 

C laenical (boys) 

Modern (boys) 

Girls 


P. 100-101. * 1 Education National*. Conrrier de ^Education National e. No«l 1968, no. 4. 

djpioms (diplome de fin d’ttudes secbudairea). All secondary 
schools of the same type take the same examination. In the 
school y^ar 1957-58, there were 336 students taking the final 
examination and 307, or 91.3 percent, passed. 

As meptioned earlier, the language of instruction in the aca- 
d,m.c secondary schools is french for some subjects' and German 
others. Often German is used in the early years of the sec- 
ondary school and French in the upper years. Class periods are 
5 minutes m length, with a 10-minute break or rest period be- 
tween classes The school year 1958-69 began on September 15, 
1958 and ended on July 16, 1959. This represents 38 weeks of 
^hool after time for vacations is deducted. 1 * Classes meet on 
Saturday but there are no classes on two afternoons during the 


Classical Secondary School 




The classical secondary school enrolls a larger number of boys 
than the modern secondary school. In the school year 1957-58 
there were 1,913 students in the classical secondary school, corn- 
ered to 1,310 m the modern secondary school. The classical 
program is necessary to qualify for admission to university 

* SuplrUur: HorOr„ ,t 

*’*"*•■ K,ch-«ar-Alm«tU. ImprimcrlrKHItir* Henry N~y-Elch«r. p. I# 8 . 
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courses in philosophy, languages, law, medicine, pharmacy, dental 
medicine, natural science, and veterinary medicine. Those who 
hope to be teachers in the academic secondary schools must be 
graduates of the classical secondary school, and prospective 
elementary school teachers under the training system in force 
until 1959 had to have completed 3 years in the classical secondary 
school before entering a normal school. 

In the first 2 years of the 7-year program of the classical 
secondary school, all study the same subjects. In the third year a 
Greek and Latin section are formed, and in the fifth year the 

Latin section splits into Latin A and Latin B. The latter gives 
greater emphasis to mathematics and science. In the last 2 years 
a fourth section is formed, Latin C, oriented toward preparation 
for a career in medicine or pharmacy. The study of Greek has 
declined since 1939, and in the school year 1953-54 only 3 percent 
of the boys in the classical secondary school were in the Greek 
section. 19 

During all 7 years Latin is studied in every section and takes a 
larger portion of the school time than any other subject. In the 
first 2 years Latin meets 7 periods per week and takes 22.6 
percent of the total -school time. Total language study in the 
first 2 years takes 54.8 percent of the school time, and in the 
next 2 years takes 61.3 percent of the time. Promotion to the 
next grade is unlikely if there are failures in two of the major 
subjects (the languages and mathematics) or in four of the 
minor Subjects (history, geography, science, Christian doctrine). 
Failures in first-year Latin reportedly include 30 percent of the 
class in some cases. 

Arithmetic and mathematics take 3 periods per week, 9.7 per- 
cent of the time. In the Latin B section this increases to 5 or 6 
weekly class periods in the last 3 years. 

Science meets once a week for the first 4 years and takes 
3.2 percent of the school time.- In the next-to-last year science 
receives its greatest emphasis, particularly in the Latin C section, 

7 periods per week or 21.9 percent of the school time. The study 
of chemistry and physics begins in this year with students who 
are 17 years old. „ 

During*the first 5 years thd students take 2 class periods per 
week of histor^and 1 of geography so that the social sciences 
are given 9.7 percent of the school time. The percentage drops 


1# SOitm* Amtzv*' -tire dm VAmmsmtitm dm» 1905-1055 . Edition da Jofirnul dm 

ProfMBmin de I'En ^ gne-t nt Sup4ri<rar et Bee<mdair© da Grande- Du eh4 d« Luxembourg, no. 4i. 
1955. p. 158. . ’ 
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to 6.3 in the last 2 years of the classical secondary school because 
Kogmph, .s no longer studied. A course in Christa do!X 

sdS ttoe ye "' t *“ nK * pproxim “ tel J r 6 6 Patent of the 


Modern Secondary School ^ 

This type of school seeks to prepare boys for technical and 
corranerc,. occupations and to give access to higher tohnfcal a£d 
compare,., schools. A diploma from this school doeTno^uaM, 
a person to enter university study in Luxembourg. 

for ^fiXT 13 6 ye r *" length and a11 take the same courses 
section which y€&r ?' , In the last 3 years there is an industrial 

commeJa^r “ 11 a " d sdentilic 8tudie8 ’ “ d a 

EnvHT*| the S ? 2 y *“ r!> l * ngua « : “tu^y (French, German. 
g > Luxembourg dialect) predominates and takes 51 6 

rr9 t!^ t0 ^ 1 ] ime ' Thi8 decIines 8lightl y in the ^ird year 
I dr0PS 28 or 29 Percent in the fifth year. 

In the first 4 years science is offered 1 or 2 periods per week 

S 2 12 “ nd ?- S perccnt of ““ «h°«l ame. m the 

last 2 years the commercial section continues to offer 2 periods 

?£*■ "Me the industrial secUon offers . £21? 

, P t , ( 8 of chemistry and physics, which represents 21.9 percent 
of the school time of each of these last 2 years. ^ 

Arithmetic meets 3 or 4 periods per week in the first 2 years 
and usa, between 9.7 and 12.9 percent of the total time Mathe 

Wh yea^alTd U9trial “ d J 0n 6 perioda ^ week in th e 

fourth year and increases to 8 periods in the last year. The 

w«*dn X fifth Mctl °nmathematic 3 is offered 2 perioda a 

H th fifth year and not at a11 in ihe last year. In its 

bXirZrS S6CU °” a he ‘ v>r “"“"frotion of 

10 3?, d °? ler commerciaI subjects. Such studies totaled 

anH^iV 8 P6I T eek ’ ° r 313 percent of the time in the fifth year 
“2^ *** week ’ or 34 4 Percent, in the last year. 

With 2 periods per week of history and 1 of geography the 

™cLz en z ? e 97 ^ ° f the «*»■ timrsLS 

doctrine meets 2 Periods per week for all 6 years 
and takes 6.5 percent of the total time in most years 

In the first 2 years of both the classical and the modem 

* M education .together take 
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Tabi* 6. — Curriculum of modem tecondary tchool (boye) 1 

Periods p«r week, by credo, a**, and section * 



III (15) 

II (16) 

Indua- 

Wiil 

Com- 

mercial 

Indus- 

trial 

Com- 

mercial 



Christian doctrine 

French . . . 

Enghab. 

Luxscnbourc Unaruaga. . , 
AriUuartia.7..... 

Mitheiaiks 

History (natsonsi and cmnd) 

SSafcii::::::::;;;-- 

Ph reice 

Practioa] experiment* 

Chemistry 

_ . .Practical experiments 

Public law and administration . 
Commercial arithmetic 


1 1 

3 4 

2 2 

1 1 


2 2 

5 4 

4 3 

3 2 


2 2 

4 4 

3 3 

2H 24 


6 6 
2 3 

1 I 

14 1 


3 7 

2 2 

1 1 


8 ...... 

2 2 
1 


Bookkeeping 

Commercial oorrwepondenc 
Civil and commercial law. 


Political eoooomy 

Art 

Physical education, 

Maio 

Stenography and typing. 
Dutch 


31 31 J04 81 


IMinbttre de 1* Education Nationals. Kn— tenement Seoondaire at 8ut>4ri**r •* 

Vie Each-sur-Abstte, Imprimcrie-Reliure Henry N*y- Richer p 11 
• ind4cat * d ^ 1^“*“ numeral*; approximaU age of students In pirenthesm. ! 


Academic Secondary School for Girls 

The girls academic secondary school (lycee) has a 7-year pro- 
gram which includes the Latin section from the classical secondary 
school and other sections which combine the program of the 
modern secondary school with either commercial studies or home 
economics. The study of Latin does not begin until the fourth 
year of study and then only in the Latin section. In the school 
year 1963-64, only 12 percent of the girls in the academic sec- 
ondary school enrolled in the Latin section.* 0 During the fti-st 
3 years all study the same subjects, with the major emphasis on 
languages. Language study (French, German, English, and Lux- 
embourg dialect) takes 14 of the 30 class periods per week, or 
46.7 percent of the time. The percentage increases to 69.4 percent 

»$OUm* Anmtor min U rMnin daa Proi—n„, ltot-UU. Edition da Journo! do 
ProAoooura do I'EnMif nomont SupMaur ot Sceondaho du Grand-Duobd do Loxambourr. no. 42. 

1888 a p. 188 « 
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Table 6 . — Curriculum of secondary school for ' girls 1 
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from the fourth year onward in the Latin section and decreases 
to about 35 percent in the other two sections. 

Science meets 1 period per week in the first 3 years, taking 
3.2 percent of the total time, and 2 periods per week in the 
fourth year, 6.6 percent of the school time. Science study receives 
its greatest emphasis in the next-to-last year when it meets 5 
periods per week, which represents 16.6 percent of the total time 
in 2 of the sections and 16.4 in the third section. 

Mathematics meets 3 periods per week each year, approximately 
10 percent of the school time. The social sciences (history and 
geography) also meet a total of 3 periods per week in the first 

6 years, and then, geography is dropped. The course in Christian 
doctrine meets 2 periods per week for alt t years. 

Beginning in the fourth year (age 16), when separate sections 
are formed, the modern language/commercial section devotes 6 
class periods per week to commercial sciences and 3 to typing 
and stenography. The 9 class periods represent 28 percent of the 
school time. In the modern language/home economics section, 
a course in home economics meets 6 periods per week, about 17 
percent of the total time. 

Art, music, physical education, and needlework together take 

7 of the class peridds per week, 23.3 percent of the total school 
time. 


HIGHERfEDUGATION 


There are no universities in Luxembourg, so its citiaens must 
go to neighboring countries to secure a university education. 
For graduates of the academic secondary schools, Luxembourg 
does provide a 1-year course ( cours mpfrrieur) which is counted 
in Luxembourg as the first year of university study; in the 
year 1967-68 there were 100 students enrolled in the course. 
The 1-year course is offered at both the classical secondary school 
and the modern secondary school of Luxembourg City. The 
courses are taught by regular teachers of the two secondary 
schools. The 1-year course at the classical secondary school has 
the following 3 sections: Law, Latin, Latin-Greek. At the mod- 
ern secondary school the 1-year course has a natural science sec- 
tion and a physical science/mathematics section. 

Upon completion of the 1 year of university study in Luxem- 
bourg, students enroll in foreign universities. In order to practice 
sueh professions as secondary school teaching, law, and medicine, 
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it is necessary to pass examinations given in Luxembourg by 
examining 1 boards appointed by the national government; it is 
not necessary to secure a degree from a foreign university. In 
most fieldSjJncluding law, a total of 4 years of university study 
(which includes the 1 year of university study in Luxembourg) 
is required before the Luxembourg authorities grant a degree 
called the doctorate. In' most fields after completion of the first 
2 years of university study, a student must pass an examination 
held in Luxembourg. If successful, he is awarded the degree of 
candidature. A doctorate in medicine or in dentistry requires 
a total of 6 years of university study. 


REFORMS PROPOSED 

The Luxembourg government announced in 1957 that a reform 
of the educational system was under consideration. Included 
was a proposal that the first year In the academic secondary 
school give greater attention to guidance and determination of 
aptitude. No Latin would be offered in this first year.* 1 

The reform proposals were explained in 1958.** In order 
to facilitate the transfer from the elementary school to the 
secondary school, the sixth year of the elementary school would 
take over some of the work of the first year of the secondary 
school and act as a transition stage. The entrance examination 
to the secondary school would be retained, but greater weight 
would be given to the student's performance in the sixth year of 
the elementary school. 

The length of the classical secondary school was to be reduced 
from 7 to 6 years. In place of the examen de passage after 3 or 4 
years^of secondary schooling, it was proposed that emphasis 
be given to performance throughout the school year, or an examina- 
tion might be used to determine who could enter the last year 
of the secondary school. This last year would inaugurate a 
greater degree of specialization than previously. ' 

^‘Luznabourr : Educational ProcrnM In p. ZU In UNE8CO/Internatkmnl Bureau 

of Education. JuUmotionml Yoarbooh of Education? J957. Parfc/Genrra, Um Orfanlxation/tho 
Bureau, 1967. Publication do. 1*0. 

“ Minister* dm r Education National*. Courrior d$ t Education National*, mars 1*68, no. 1. 
P. 12*18. 



CHAPTER 2 


Nursery School and 

Kindergarten Teachers 

1 

THERE ARE slightly more than 100 teachers in the kinder- 
garten and nursery schools (holes gardiennes) of Luxem- 
bourg. All must have a teacher’s certificate (bretet de maitresse 
de jardin d f enfant), which is obtained by passing an examination 
set by the national government. To prepare for the examination, 
a prospective teacher takes courses in any one of several small 
private schools. 

Prospective teachers enter the training schools at the age of 
16, after completing 6 years of elementary school and 3 years in 
the academic secondary school for girls. Prior to 1957 the course 
in the teacher-training - school was 2 years in length, so that 
after completion of a total of 11 years of schooling one could 
become a teacher in the hole gardienne. A ministerial decree of 
May 15, 1957, increased the length of the training course to 3 
years. 

CURRICULUM AND EXAMINATIONS 

Under the new system the student must pass an examination 
at the end of 2 years in the training school and then a final 
examination at the end of the third year. The examinations are 
conducted by commissions appointed by the national government. 
The examination at the end of the second year covers the follow- 
ing subjects : 

Christian doctrine 
French 
German 

Psychology and education 
, (Pedagogy) 

Natural science 
I Hygiene and care of the 
aide 

165 


Social legislation - 
National history 
Drawing 
Music 

Physical education and 
games * 

, Needlework 
Manual training. * 


a 
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The final examination at the end of the third year covers all 
of the same subjects except history, natural science, needlework, 
social legislation, and hygiene. The one new subject to appear 
in this examination is kindergarten practice. The examinations 
for each subject are 1 or 2 hours In length, except the one for 
psychology and education combined, which is 3 hours. 1 

Psychology is offered in all 8 years of the training program : 
and education in the last 2 years. Ministerial instructions of 
August 19, 1967, fixed the syllabus of the course in education as ! 
follows:* 

Second year 

1. Education. 

a. Definition 

b. Agenta of education— the family, tha Wial scene, the 

school scene (kinde^r*rtcn and first year of ele- 
mentary school) 

c. The special role of the kindergarten 

d. The mission of the kindergarten teacher (professional 

qualities) 

Third year 

2. Methods. 

a. The principle of active education j 

b. Active education and the kindergarten 

c. The organization of work in kindergartena \ 

d. The role of play l 

8. Outstanding kindergarten pioneers — Rousseau, Pestalozri, | 

Froebel, Montessori, Decroly. 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 

Opportunities to gain experience in kindergartens is provided 
in all 3 years of the program. In the first year the students are 
assigned to regular kindergarten teachers as assistants, primarily 
to enable them to come into contact with the children. In the 
second year they visit kindergartens to observe the teaching and 
to analyze it in reports in connection with the courses in educa^ 
tion and in psychology. In the third year there are more visits to 
schools and observations, and the prospective teachers are given an 
opportunity to practice- teach. 

The final examination at the end of the third year includes a 
written examination over the subjects studied in the training 
program and a practical demonstration of ability to teach. For 

* . 

1 Mlafctfav Am rXdnwtioa NatlomaW. ComrrUr 4m rgJmcmUom NmtU nmU, MpUmbra 1W7, no . t. \ 

P. 14-2C. i 
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the latter each candidate must teach two different lessons for a 
period of three-quarters of an hour in a kindergarten with a 
jury of examiners in attendance. The subject of the lesson is 
Kiven to the candidate 24 hours in advance, and she must prepare 
a lesson plan and Bubmit it to the examining jury before starting 
the lesson. Following the lesson, there is an oral quiz concerning 
the procedures used and the characteristics of children. Each of 
the 2 lessons counts GO points and the oral quiz 40 points. Failure 
on the written or practical examination can mean a delay of 
6 months before taking the examination again. If the examina- 
tion is failed twice, the candidate is dropped.* 

• Ibid, p. U-M. 
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CHAPTER 3 


** Elementary School Teachers 


APPROXIMATELY two-thirds of the elementary school classes 
in Luxembourg are not coeducational. The total enrollment is 
evenly divided between boys and girls; similarly, of the 1,100 
elementary school teachers in the school year 1957-58, approxi- 
mately 50 percent were men. 

All teachers in the elementary schools must hold a diploma 
( brevet provitoire) from one of the two normal schools. The 
normal school for men teachers (Ecole Normal e d’lnstituteurs de 
Luxembourg) is run by the national government, while the nor- 
mal school for women teachers (Ecole Normale d’Institutrices de 
Luxembourg) is operated by a Roman Catholic order of sisters. 
The program of study is the same, except that the choice of 
authors in the field of literature differs somewhat and certain 
courses such as needlework are taken only by the women. Both 
normal schools are located in Luxembourg City. 

Regulations for the training of all teachers are fixed by the 
national government, which publishes an official curriculum for 
both normal schools and administers the final examinations whidh 
must be passed to secure the normal school diploma. 

The instructors for the academic Objects in the normal schools 
are usually selected from the staffs of the academic secondary 
schools. In some cases the person will continue to teach part 
time at the secondary school. The instructors in. education 
(pedagogy) at the normal school are usually graduates of the 
normal school who have had teaching experience and have quali- 
fied for the post of school inspector by attending a university for 
6 semesters and by passing an inspector’s examination given in 
Luxembourg. Some hold regular positions as school inspectors 
1 \ while teaching courses in education at th^normal school on a 

part-time basis. ^ 

I The instructors in the normal schools sometimes teach in more 

than one field; thus one man may be responsible for courses in 
| languages and in history, or in mathematics and the sciences. 
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or in chemistry and geography. 1 The normal schools are pri- 
marily teaching institutions and do not sponsor educational 
research. 

The system of training elementary school teachers was altered 
by a law of July 7, 1968. The new system will be fully operative., 
by 1961. Before analyzing the new reform, the current system 
will be described under which the present teachers received their 
training. 

Tuition in the two normal schools is free, and there are scholar- 
ships for needy students. The normal school for women teachers 
has some dormitory facilities, but there are no such facilities at 
the men’s school. For the school year 1967-68 the total enrollment 
at the men’s norma] school was 96 and at the women’s normal 
school 99. 1 Prospective elementary school teachers enter the nor- 
mal school at the age of 16, after completion of 6 yearn of ele- 
mentary schooling and 3 years of the academic secondary school. 
The training program in the nohnal schools is 4 years in length ; 
it seeks to complete 'the secondary education of the student and 
to provide experiences- in the theory and practice of teaching. 

Students who enter the normal school at the age of 16 would 
have been among t^^^ptively small group (about one-third of 
those who completed the sixth grade of the elementary school) 
entering secondary school at the age of 12. After 3 years of the 
academic secondary school, they have te pass an entrance exami- 
nation to enter the normal schools. The examination covers Chris- 
tian doctrine, French, German, and mathematics (algebra). 

The number of people to be accepted into teacher training is 
established each year by the national government. Candidates 
for the training program in the normal schools must be Luxem- 
bourg citizens, at least 16 but not older than 20. In the school 
year 1966-67 there were 95 applicants to the normal schools of 
whom 38, or 38.4 percent, failed the entrance examination. For 
the 2 years preceding, the failure rates were 29.8 and 86 
percent 1 

Because the number of qualified applicants has not been suffi- 
cient in recent years, a certain number of graduates from the 
academic secondary schools, preferably from the Latin or Latin- 
Greek secflOBS, have been admitted to the last year of the normal 

1 Minister# do I’Ednentkm Notional*. Crnmrimr dm PIMm NmHtmmU. No® 19(8. no. t 
P- 188. 

8 UXXSCO/1 ntoroaUo-nal Barm of Bdoontltm. Trmimfrf of P r i mm n t Tmekmr TrrnMmi Stmffm, ' 
1MT. Pnrto/Gonm. XXth International Oo&favnei on PnbBe Bdneatkm, 1887. PnMleatloa no, 
188. p. 187*188. 

• Miatefcw 6m VM6nmm*km Kotftoml* Cmmnrimr 6m rMSmmmUmm Nmtfommtm , No® 1987. no. 4 . 

P. 188; No® 1888. no. 8. p. 88; tad Ho® 1888. W 4. p. 187. 
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school. Upon completion of this one year of training, largely in 
education (pedagogy), they are qualified to be elementary school 
teachers. To be admitted to this 1-year program, the secondary 
school graduates must pass a special entrance examination on the 
subject of Christian doctrine, French, German, and mathematics, 
and they must not be over 25 years of age. The number of such 
people entering the_normal school for the 1-year program has 
grown from 11 in the School year 1954-65 to 40 in 1957-58 
The rate of failure in the entrance examination for these sec- 
ondary school graduates was 11.1 percent in 1967-58 and 25 
percent in 1966-67.* This emergency program of .allowing grad- 
uates of the academic secondary school to enter the normal school 
will facilitate the transition to the new system to be described 
later, which requires that all prospective elementary school teach- 
ers be graduates of the academic secondary school before entering 
the normal school. 

Enrollment data for students in the normal schools include an 
analysis of the occupation of the parents. In' the school year 
1957-58, the largest group of norma] school students came from 
* parents of the “white collar" class (clerks and functionaries), 
with farmers, artisans and workers grouped together in second 
place. Only 1 family from the professions (law, medicine, etc.) 
was included among the 194 students. 1 In the school year 
1966— 67, 8 of the 92 girls in the normal school for women teachers 
were daughters of teachers and 6 of the 98 fn the men’s normal 
school were sods of teachers.* Among the reasons given for 
men entering elementary school teaching rather than finishing 
the secondary school are (a) the desire and financial necessity of 
being able to take a job at the age of 19 rather than waiting until 
the age of 25 as in the case of secondary school teachers, (b) 
some doubt as to academic ability to coniplete the secondary 
school, and (e) the long tradition of having many of the elemen- 
tary schools staffed by men. 

CURRICULUM OF THE. NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Course work in education (pedagogy) comes in the third year 
of the normal school. The first 2 years offer secondary education 
similar to that in the modern secondary school and with ap- 

‘ IkU., and NoM ms. no. 4. p. N. 

* /W <L. Noil Itta. no. 4, p. IN. 
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proximately the same relative emphasis on subjects. Language 
study (French, German, English, and Luxembourg dialect) re- 
ceives the greatest emphasis. The social sciences and mathe- 
matics each meet 3 times per week and take approximately 10 
percent of the school time. Science study receives its greatest 
emphasis in the first 2 years— between 10 and 20 percent of the 
school time. Men students, as well as women, take singing, 
drawing, physical education, penmanship, and handcrafts. 

latin, which receives the heaviest emphasis in the classical 
secondary school from which the students come, is not continued 
in the normal school. Reasons for insisting that prospective 
elementary teachers come from the classical secondary school are 
somewhat related to the high prestige of this type of school. 


Normal school curriculum (3 years) : T 


I 

1. French 
German 
English 
Luxembourg 1 

dialect 

2 . History 
Geography 

3. Mathematic* 

4. Phytic* 

Chemittry 
Natural science N 

6. Problems of every- 
day country life 

6. Christian doctrine 


II 

1. History of 

education 

2. General 

psychology 

3. Child and 

adolescent 

psychology 

4. Methods of 

teaching 

5. Practice 

teaching 


ill 

1. Drawing 
Z Music 

3. Penmanship 

and 

accountancy 

4. Physical 

education 

6. Handcraft 
6. Needlework 


Work in the theory and practice of teaching is offered in the 
last 2 years of the normal school and in the last year takes 
approximately 26 percent of the school time. Courses are offered 
in general and educational psychology, history of education, and 
teaching methods. In addition, there are opportunities in the 
last year to practice- teach in elementary schools. There is no 
course in philosophy of education, although certain selections 
from this field are read In other courses. There is a general con- 
cern in the normal schools that the prospective teachers become 
imbued with a democratic and Christian spirit. 

The official syllabus for the course in general psychology covers 
the following topics: Perception, memory, association and judg- 


7 UNKSCO/Int*rn*UoBAl Baron of Education. Training of Primary ToatKor Training Staff*, 
iMf. P*ris/(knm, XXth International Conference on Public Education. 1M7. Publication no. 
111. p. U, 1S7-21S; and Primary Tooehor Training, if#*. Publication no. 117. p. Ilf. * 
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ment, judgment and belief, reason and reasoning, thought and 
language, will and freedom, personality and character. 8 

The course in history of education offered in the last year 
includes the study of German, French-speaking, Engtish, Italian, 
and American educators. The American educators studied are 
William James, John Dewey, Helen Parkhurst, and Carleton 
Washburne.* 

During the last 2 years of training, the prospective teachers 
have an opportunity to observe model lessons given in regular 
elementary schools, to teach part of a lesson themselves and to 
have 2 weeks of practice teaching. The normal schools do not 
have demonstration schools of their own but make arrangements 
with nearby elementary schools. Notes on their observations, 
lesson plans, and source materials for their practice teaching are 
kept by the students in notebooks which are handed in and 
graded by the instructor of education. Students from the normal 
school attend the demonstration lessons in a group and observe 
th£ir classmates as they teach part of a lesson. Afterwards, 
they meet with the instructor of education to analyze the teaching 
procedures observed. 

In the next to the last year the normal school students Bpend 
10 days practice teaching In a city school, and in the last year 
they teach in rural 1- or 2-teacher schools for 2 weeks in the fall 
before the normal school opens. The latter assignment grows out 
of the fact that the beginning teacher will typically get his first 
job in a rural school. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Promotion to the next year of the normal school Is based on 
the student’s performance in the last trimester of each school 
year. At the end of the 4 years there is a final examination 
covering the work of the 4 r year program. The examinations are 
administered by the Ministry of Education. If successful In the 
examination, the student is given a diploma (brevet provisotre ) 
which authorizes him to teach in an elementary school for a 
period of 6 years. 

Before undergoing the final examination, the student must 
pass a medical examination. The final examination In June 1968 
covered Christian doctrine, education, German, French, mathe- 


• Mlafcttr* *• V Education National*. C#*rri#r U NmtionmU. 
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maties, national history, drawing, theory of music and a practical 
demonstration of singing, penmanship, physical education, and 
needlework. In addition, the candidate had to teach 3 lessons 
before a jury of examiners. The examination on education in 
June 1958 contained the following 4 questions: 10 

i. 

2 

3. 

4. 


The 8 lessons given by the candidate are followed by an oral 
examination on teaching 1 methods and general knowledge of edu- 
cation, Unsuccessful candidates inay take the examination over 
again at another session. Usually a candidate c&nnot take the 
examinations more than twice. In the school year 1957-58, 66 
of 70 candidates passed the examination for the brevet promsmre ; 
the year before, 47 out of 56 passed r in 1955, 43 of 60 candidates 
passed. 11 

The brevet provisoire authorises a person to teach for 5 years 
in the elementary schools of Luxembourg, Before the end of the 
5-year period, a teacher must pass a written examination and 
secure a permanent teacher’s certificate (brevet d’ aptitude 
ptdagogique) or leave the profession. 

The examination for the brevet d’ aptitude pidagogique is set 
by the Ministry of Education and includes questions on Christian 
doctrine, education, German, French, and mathematics (arith- 
metics algebra, geometry). The part on education for the test 
given in July 1958, covered the following questions : ,€ 

1* Discus/ it* different forms. It* effect*. 

2- Deeerib* the methodology of Decroly. 

3, What I* aimoltaneous Instruction? Whmt are it* Adxant age* 

mod diMi+rmntagee? Indicate the prop©**!* of Oaparede to 
rWMf ih® di aag ratttogM of this ^rpe or instroctiQii* 

4, What are the rtlpuImtioBi erf school law concerning admission 

of chlldr<tt to elementary f 

^ those uw toa?;iinabon for the pernianeni teacher*s 

certificate In 1958, 89 out of 49 passed. The year before, 22 

10 /Wrf., Vm IMB, no, 4, p . 4S. 

14 eo- C p. NoB ISSt. mo. 4, p. lit: mmA KnS l$U t so. 4, p. 1ST, 

11 m In tatSn 6» I'tdMtUM Nattoamk, Cmirrior 4# tEdmemtUm Nmtftnmh, No* ISM, •*. 4. p. S4. 


What are the diverse form* of 

What Uo he principal ocjnc>feio yi> | theori®* of Moniessori? 
Evaluate them, f 

Defend or criUcim the use of dictatipn in the elementary 

school. 

WhAt doe* school law »ay on the subject of ( a ) school books; 
(b) thone who mmi repeat m class; (e) the diploma at the 
end of the elenvntmry •ekoolf 
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out of 36 candidates passed; the year before that, 23 out of 
28 passed. 11 

There are two additional teacher’s certificates which some 
holders of the permanent certificate go on to acquire. One 
(brevet d'ensagnement postacolaire) qualifies a person to teach 
the part-time continuation classes, and the other (brevet d’en- 
seignement primaire sup(ritur) enables one to teach in the higher 
elementary school; both entitle the holder to additional salary. 
Kach of these certificates is obtained by, passing an examination 
held annually under the direction of the Ministry of Education. 
Of the 1,100 elementary school teachers in 1957-68, 306 had 
gone beyond their permanent certificate to obtain one of these 
two certificates. 14 

The examination for the certificate to teach the part-time 
continuation classes covers the subjects of Christian doctrine, 
education, German, French, national history, natural science, and 
mathematics (arithmetic, geometry). The questions on education 
usually relate specifically to one or two books which have been 
assigned— in recent years they have been Education fonctionnelle 
by Clapardde, and Educateura d la derive by De Buck. The 
questions on education in the examination of Easter 1968 were: 1 * 

1. Hygiene of intellectual work. What can the teacher 4o to 

align school and homework to th« demands of psychology 
•nd hygiene? 

2. One can be an excellent teacher and a very bad educator but 

rarely the reverse. Comment on this idea of De Buck and 
relate it to your own experiencea. 

3. Analyse the principle of functional education of Clapar^de 

and explain why it hae not been fully realixed. Will it 
ever be? 

Of those taking the examination for the certificate to teach in the 
part-time continuation courses, 14 out of 16 passed in 1957-58, 
12 out of 16 in 1956-57, and 8 out of 13 in 1955-56.* • 

The examination for the certificate to teach in the higher 
elementary school has questions on Christian doctrine, educa- 
tion, German, French, history of Luxembourg language, mathe- 
matics, and natural science. The questions on education in the 
examination of J uly, 1957, were as follows : 1T 

U/M4, Nod l(M,-oo. t, p. tt: Nom 1MT, no, 4, p. 1»P; and Nod 1*41, do. 4. ». H. 

** md. Nod ltM. do. 4, p. 4*-4L 

*• IHL, NoM 1M4, no. ». p at; Nod mi, do. 4. p. l*ft Nod 1M*. do. 4. p. ». 

II /W4, Nod ltn. no. 4. ». tL 
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1 Education I* not a constraint, • training, m Compulsion, a 

stuffing. It i« cs#ftutialij and in ibe purwt mum of the 
word a cooperation. It eun help the individual in the de- 
velopment of himwif, it cannot substitute itself for him, M 
( Ren4 Hubert) To what d<sgT®§ can this princtDle be 
realiied in the different area* of educative action t 

2 Discus* the following: "The pedagogical doctriries of John 

Dewey and of Kerschtenateinejr are the moat characteristic 
aip™aioiu of the contemporary pedagogical movement and 
hav© -u'ii d strongly upon the development of the new edu- 
cation/’ (Rene Hubert) 

3, ' Each act of giving oneaeif is at the same time an act of 
enhancing of self/' Comment on this proposition of Spanger 
about the social man. 

In the 3-year period 195(M>8, four persona took the examina- 
tion for the certificate to teach in the higher elementary school ; 
three of them passed. 11 


THE NEW REFORM 


The head of the Luxembourg association of elementary school 
teachers ( Leg Imtituteura Rhtnis) noted in 1956 that the teachers 
of Luxembourg had Sought & reform of teacher training for the 
last 80 years and that from 1948 on, concrete proposals and sug- 
gestions had been made, particularly the suggestion that prospec- 
tive elementary school teachers complete the secondary school 
before entering teacher training, 11 
A drait of a bill to reform the system of teacher training was 
presented to the Luxembourg Chamber of Deputies in October 
1953, On July 7, 1958, a law was passed which establishes a 
new Institute of Education to take the place of the normal 
schools, It will have one division for men and one for women. 
The training program for prospective elementary school teachers 
will he 2 years in length. For purposes of the teachers retirement 
system, the 2 years will count as years of service. To enter the 
Institute of Education on# must be at least 18 years old and 
have completed the academic secondary school. The question of 
whether a prospective teacher must have been enrolled in certain 
sections of the academic secondary school has not yet been de- 
cided. The number to be admitted each year will be fixed by the 

m IMd „ Mm lia Bft. 4. p. m Nofl IMT, By 4, *>. I»; No* l*M, bo. S. p. ft. 
li TMd»n rmm m ^ 

1*. p. li-Jt, t*o*S*Ji Li«im §w*t^W®4.1 
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Ministry of Education; marks received on the final examination 
to receive the secondary school diploVna will be a factor in se- 
lecting: the candidates. 

The proposed plan of study for the 2 years at the Institute of 
Education includes the following: subjects 

1- Moral philosophy m 

2. Study of literary and philosophical teats 

3. Genera! psychology and child psychology 

4. History of education 

5. General and special methods of teaching 

6. Applied pedagogy 

7. Legislation and administration of schools 
8- Some elements of preventative medicine 
9. Mental hygiene 

19. Rural and industrial problems 
1L Practical arithmetic 

12. Drawing and esthetic formation 

13. Music 

14. Physical education 
1^ Law. 

^At the end of the 2 years there will be a final examination, 
ami successful candidates will receive the permanent teacher’s 
'■'certificate (brevet d’aptitud* p(dagogique), which under the old 
system was secured during the firat 6 years of teaching. The 
old temporary teacher’s certificate (brevet provitoire) will no 
longer be given. 

The instructors in the new Institute of Education will be 
chosen from among those qualified to teach in the academic 
secondary school. The courses in education can be taught by 
persons who have obtained the certificate to teach In the higher 
elementary school, who attended a university for 6 semesters, 
and have passed the examination to qualify as an inspector of 
schools. Five years of teaching experience in elementary schools 
is a prerequisite for taking the school inspector's examination. 

- In the fall of 1968 there was no entering class in the normal 
schools,. By the fall of 1961 students enrolled under the old 
program will have finished their studies. The first class of the 
new Institute of Education will start in September 1960. 

In defending the new system before the Luxembourg Chamber 
of Deputies on June 18, 1968, the Minister of Education cited the 
need for raising both the general educational level of the teacher 
and his knowledge of pedagogy in order to meet the challenge 
of modern-day teaching. He suggested that the level of work In 

tl ‘X* formation 6m mmHrm »u Luxembourg-/* Kdumticn: THbrnn* Ubr # r*-f r^rr * d* 
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the new Institute of Educatiofi will be high if great care is taken 
to accept only very able candidates. The risk that some would 
enter other fields open to graduates of the secondary school 
rather than teaching was admitted, but widening the range of 
choice was cited as being of benefit to the particular individual. 
The value of the new system, he suggested, would be judged 
by its products in the future . 31 

** Mllilrtfcr* d# riUJocatiofi N«tk>aaV ds t ,Vat nv>rrmbre 1 Mv $ t*o i 
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CHAPTER 4 


Academic Secondary School Teachers 


THE 300 teachers in the academic secondary schools of Luxem- 
bourg have all studied in universities; approximately 90 per- 
cent of them are graduates of the classic*] secondary school and 
have completed a total of 4 years of university study. Many of 
the teachers of such special subjects as commercial sciences, 
drawing, and physical education are' graduates of the (Pyear 
modern secondary school and have completed 3 years of univer- 
sity study. 

The teacher in the academic secondary school is called/ & 
profeeeeur in distinction to the teacher, of the elementary school, 
who is called an insttfu/ewr. All teachers in the academic second- 
„ ary school are required to hold the secondai^ school teacher's 
certificate ( certificat d' aptitude d la fonetion de profeeeeur de 
I’eneeignemcnt ruptrieur eJ secondair*). To secure this certificate, 
one must first graduate- from the classical (secondary school for 
boys or the Iatin section of the secondary school for girls. Four 
years of university study are then requfred, 8 years of which 
would, of necessity, have to be in a foreign university. A degree 
from a foreign university is not required, -but tire prospective 
teacher must pass examinations given by the Luxembourg gov- 
' emment at the end of the second or third year and at the ^nd 
of the fourth year. Those who pass the examination at the end 
of the fourth year of university study are awarded the Luxem- 
bourg doctorate in one of the following three fields: philosophy 
and letters, natural sciences, physical and mathematical sciences. 
In the first year of university study taken In Luxembourg stu- 
dents specialize in one of the above three fiel<w, but all must 
take a course in philosophy. 1 

At the end of the university study (usually at' the age of 23), 
the prospective teacher must undertake 2 years of study’ of edu- 
cation (pedagogy). This 2-year internship, called stage pidago- 
gxque, does not consist of full-time formal study. Instead, the 

1 For t bo nxrrUnhim of 0* «rti of atudy la Luaemb^urf mo: Mtnbtfcr* 

I* Adoration NtUo—k. Bnmmifnmmonl Se n — mi SwpMomr: Hmrwirmo mi Pro^rmw t—, 
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prospective teacher is assigned to one of the academic secondary 
schools where he will have opportunities to assist the regular 
teachers, to observe their. teaching, and eventually to teach some 
classes himself, under supervision. 1 

In Addition, there is a weekly seminar, meeting usually from 
4:00 to -6:00 p.m. on one afternoon per week, -where the student 
teachers ^meet with the regular teachers to discuss 

problems of teaching. During the 2-year period the student * 
teacher must complete a major research paper on a topic in his 
field of specialization and a minor paper on a problem in educa- 
tion (pedagogy). 

The major emphasis in the 2-year period is on the practical 
„ aspects of working in a classroom in association with a regular 
teacher. The prospective teacher helps with such tasks as grad- . 
ing papers, supervising study and recreational periods and even- 
tually teaching classes on his own. The number of classes as- 
signed to the student teacher varies according to the staffing, 
problems of the particular school. He may be assigned' 2 'class 
periods per week or as many as 10. The studebt teacher receives 
a small monthly salary depending on the number of class periods \ 
he is assigned to teach. He may also serve as a substitute 
teacher on days when the regular teacher is absent 
. The student teacher usually serves a certain amount of time 
with several different regular teachers. In the second year he 
will work only ih classes in his field of specialization. The practice 
teaching is under the supervision of the headmaster (principal) 
of the school or one of the regular teachers designated by him. 
The subjects to be taught by the student teacher are decided by 
the headmaster, taking into account the field of specialization of 
the student teacher, his desires, and the needs of the school.* 

The headmaster or the teacher in charge assigns certain books 
on .education to read, explains the various methods of teaching 
and helps the ardent teacher plan the work of the class. At 
first the regular teacher takes charge of a class while the student 
teacher observe#. Gradually the student teacher is given control 
of the class and is observed by the regular teacher and sometimes 
other student teachers, who offer suggestions in the discussion 
period which follows. In the discussion period the analysis con- 
cerns such questions as the wisdom of choosing the particular 
lesson material; whether it was suitable to the time allotment 

* For • d«»ertpUets of tW rote 0* t-rror *£«#• frfgor : Mlnirtirv d« VMu- 
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and to the level of comprehension of most of the students- 
whether it was introduced properly, related to previous lessons’ 
and delineated clearly; and whether the blackboard was utilized 
C well. 4 At times the regular teacher will give a "model lesson" 
to demonstrate a principle of teaching. While these model les- 
sons may lack some of the Spontaneity of the normal class work, 
they are valued by the student teacher because at the end of the 
2-year period he must give three such lessons according- to a set 
plan before a board of examiners. 

Both the student teachers and the regular teachers in charge 
of them are required to attend the weekly seminars. The head- 
master of the school exercises general supervision, while one of 
the regular teachers will be in charge 6f a 'particular meeting 
depending on the topic of discussion. Individual meetings of the 
- sonars treat such topics as history of education, teaching meth- 
ods, school hygiene, Luxembourg school legislation, and adolescent 
psychology, 8 

A considerable amount of the time of the seminars is devoted 
to discussion and demonstration of teaching methods and to re- 
lated principles of adolescent psychology. A ministerial regula- 
tion of August 31, 1960, grave greater weight to adolescent psy- 
cology in the oral examination which must be passed at the 
end of the 2-year period and suggested that the thesis on educa- 
tion might preferably deal with a topic relating to adolescent 
psychology.* 

The topics of the two theses to be completed are agreed upon 
at the beginning of the 2-year period, with the approval of the 
headmaster. In the system of points used on the examination at 
the end of the 2-year period, the literary or scientific thesis is 
given a maximum of 240 points, the thesis on education 160 
points, and the oral quiz over the topics discussed in the seminars 
100 points. 7 Similarly, the examiners appointed by the M inistry 
of Education to read and grade the thesis are paid 2,000 Luxem- 
bourg francs ($40.00 — U.S.) to read the literary or scientific 
thesis and 1,200 Luxembourg francs ($24.00— U.S.) to read the 
thesis on education.* 
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The titles of Che theses in education accepted in the 1967-58 
period included the following:* 

L The e*amen d* pastay* (te*t at end of third year) of the 
girls secondary- school. 

2. How can we make the study of authors in Latin courses more 
lively and lifelike? 

8. The role of the school psychologist in our middle schools. 

4. On the possibility of incorporating the teaching of local 
history into the teaching of medieval history. 

6. The vector methods in analytical geometry of the Latin B 
section of the last year of the secondary school. An advance 
into analytical and spherical geometry. 

6. School excursions for the teaching of geography. - 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS 

At the end of the 2-year period the student teacher must 
receive approval on each of his theses, pass an oral quiz on 
topics discussed in the weekly seminars, and teach three lessons 
before a jury of examiners appointed by the Ministry of Education. 
The 5-man jury of examiners includes one representative of the 
government and 4 secondary school teachers from the same sub- 
ject held as the candidate. 

The three lessons include one from the early grades of the 
secondary school, one in the middle grades, and one in the upper 
grades. The candidate is informed 24 hours in advance as to 
what materials he is to teach. In addition to the lessons, the 
candidate is given a set of written papers from students of the 
secondary school to correct. His corrections are then reviewed by 
the examining jury. 

The oral quiz concerns both of the theses and the topics 
covered in the weekly seminars. In the event that part of the 
final examination is unsatisfactory, the candidate is given addi- 
tional time (6 months or a year, usually) to revise the thesis or 
to take the other parts of the examination again; few fail to 
secure the secondary school teacher’s certificate eventually. There 
is some complaint from teachers in the academic secondary 
schools that some who fail the final examination are able to 
secure a job teaching their subjects in a vocational school. 
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REFORMS PROPOSED 


Any proposed* change m the system of training teachers for 

the academic secondary school must first demonstrate that it will 
not endanger the nigh prestige and relatively high salary of these 
teachers. Their distinctly higher position as compared to elemen- 
Lary school teachers is related to the long period of training, 
which a prospective teacher does not finish until the age of 25. 
in 1955 the association of secondary school teachers suggested 
that the period of university training should be lengthened. 10 
On the other hand, the suggestion of reducing the classical sec- 
ondary school to 6 years would have the effect of reducing the 
total length of time to become a teacher by 1 year. It remains 
to be seen what effects will follow from the new reform of ele- 
mentary school teaching which narrows the gap between elemen- 
’ tary and secondary school teachers by raising the level of the 
former. 

The system whereby the prospective secondary school teacher 
must spend the major part of his university study abroad is 
recognized as necessary and it is considered desirable in broaden- 
ing his horizons, let there is something of a problem in being 
examined in Luxembourg on studies taken under other professors 
abroad. In some fields there are signs of a growing willingness to 
accept foreign university degrees in place of the Luxembourg 
examinations, however, this is not yet the case with the examina- 
tions for secondary school teachers. 

Another proposal would require some study of education 
(pedagogy) during the years of university study. This proposal 
pows out of a certain amount of dissatisfaction with the relatively 
informal study of education that occurs under the present system 
and from a desire to bring the future secondary school teachers 
into contact with the educational research available in universities 
It has been suggested, also, that the writing of a thesis on educa 
tion be delayed until the person has had the benefit of one or 
more years of full-time teaching experience. Suggestions for any 
change in the 2-year stage pidagogique are approached cau- 
tiously because secondary school teachers point to 4his period in 
comparing their training with that of lawyers. Moreover, the 
salaries of secondary school teachers compare favorably with cer- 
tain categories of lawyers and judges. 11 
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CHAPTER 5 
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The Teaching Profession 


INSERVICE EDUCATION 

The chief stimulus for further education on the part of the 
elementary school teacher has been the need to prepare for the 
examination to secure the permanent teacher’s certificate (brevet 
d aptitude pidagogique) during the first 5 years of service. Some 
have continued their study in order to pass the examinations to 
secure either the certificate to teach in the higher elementary 
school or the certificate to teach the part-time continuation classes. 
To encourage such study, extra salary is given to the holder of 
either of the two certificates. , 

When the need arises, the Ministry of Education through its 
inspectors may organize a series of meetings to study particular 
books or materials likely to appear on the examinations for the 
teachers certificates. 

Both the elementary and the secondary school teachers have 
their own organization, and there are five or six educational 
journals published for the teachers of Luxembourg. The official 
bulletin of the Ministry of Education (Courrier de V Education 
National*) carries articles on education, in addition to official 
regulations and announcements. 

Luxembourg has no educational research center. 1 1*0 come into 
contact with such research and to keep abreast of developments 
in their field, Luxembourg teachers are encouraged to travel or 
study abroad, and government grants, are available for such pur- 
poses. In 1968 the national government announced that govern- 
ment funds for travel and study abroad by elementary school 
teachers had been increased by 60 percent over the preceding 
year. In 1954 a further increase of 17 percent in such funds was 
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reported.* In 1957 it was reported that some 16 conferences 
had been held in nearby countries, such as France, with one to 
three Luxembourg teachers in attendance. The topics of the 
. conferences included music, physical education, history, chemistry, 
physics and education.* 

On occasion, professors from other countries come to Luxem- 
bourg to conduct a short course for teachers. In 1955 it was 
reported that two Swiss teachers had held a 4-week course in 
woodworking and metalwork for Luxembourg teachers of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. In 1957 a course on the teach- 
ing of geography was held in Luxembourg from September 2d to 
7th under the direction of Professor Roger Cousinet of the Sor- 
bonne; among the 28 in attendance were 11 Luxembourg teachers. 4 

In reply to a UNESCO inquiry, the Luxembourg Ministry of 
Education reported that "secondary teachers generally secure 
such further training as they desire through educational seminars 
and conferences held abroad.”* The association of secondary 
school teachers of Luxembourg stated, in 1955, that in view of 
the secondary school teacher’s training, no organized fqrm of 
inservice education was provided. It did point out that individual 
schools placed at the disposal of teachers educational publications 
of other countriea* 

In 1966 the Luxembourg government announced a new item in 
the budget to provide funds for secondary school teachers seek- 
ing to further their education through travel and attendance at 
courses and conferences abroad.* Some of the secondary school 
teachers have participated in exchange programs with other 
countries, including the United States. 
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The salaries of public elementary school teacfiers are paid by 
the national government, then the municipalities reimburse the 
national government for one-third of the sum. Teachers in the 
secondary and vocational schools are paid by the national gov- 
ernment Kindergarten teachers are paid by the municipalities. 

The head of the association of elementary school teachers re- 
ported in 1956 that teachers' salaries had been revised between 
1948 and 1956 and were generally satisfactory. Starting sal- 
aries were still inadequate, however, and he regretted that it 
took 80 years of service to attain the maximum salary. The pay 
of kindergarten teachers was reported as low, also, but this was 
related, he maintained, to an outdated system of training these 
teachers. 1 

l 


Banning mJary " Mmm tmmm mUry • 

(U Luxembourg franca. $1 (UR.) — *0 fr . ) 


Elementary echool teacher 60,000 130,000 

Higher elementary echool teacher 92,000 140,000 

Elementary School Inap*ct©r.._ 96,000 148,000 

Academic secondary school teacher . . 112,000 186,000 

Teacher* of special robjecta (art, etc.) 96,000 148,000 

Secondary echool teacher* of commerce 104,000 166,000 

Member* ef the top cf pmfemtm ** 

JuMtiem of the penct 120,000 168,060 

Tribunal judge 140,000 172,000 

Counselor at court 160,000 200,000 


The basic salary of women teachers is 10 percent lower than 
that of men teachers. In addition men teachers who are married 
receive a higher family allowance. The family allowance varies 
also with the size of the community. Women teachers in religious 
garb receive 60 percent of the salary of a lay teacher of the 
same subject Elementary school teachers holding the certificate 
to teach in the higher elementary school or the certificate to 
teach part-time continuation classes receive extra pay. All sal- 
aries are tied to a cost of living index and adjusted accordingly . 11 
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APPOINTMENTS, TENURE, RETIREMENT 


To qualify for a position in a public or private school in Luxem- 
bourg, a candidate must be a cittxen of Luxembourg and bold a 
teacher’s certificate. Public elementary school teachers are ap- 
pointed by the municipal councils. An appointment to a particular 
job is made from a list of three candidates prepared by the 
inspector of schools for the district and must be confirmed by 
the national government A representative of the association of 
elementary school teachers of Luxembourg expressed the view in 
1966 that elementary school teachers should be selected by the 
national government to avoid the bargaining for jobs which was 
taking place. He recommended also that the teacher rated no. 1 
on the list of eligible candidates be selected automatically. 1 * 
Private schools appoint their own teachers. 

Vacancies In school staffs are listed in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion's publication, CourrUr d* V Education Nationals. A teacher 
applying for a position must send in a copy of his certificates, the 
school inspector’s reports on him for the two preceding years, 
and a record of his teaching experience. Applications are ad- 
dressed to the inspector of schools. 1 * j, 

A teacher’s appointment Is temporary the first year or 
two, after which it becomes a permanent appointment. To avoid 
the rapid transfer from rural to city schools, the national govern- 
ment has decreed that, except in special circumstances, teach ers 
are expected to serve 2 years in a particular school before seeking 
a new position. 1 * 

There are no principals in the elementary schools of Luxera- 
bourg. Outstanding elementary school teachers may compete for 
the position of school inspector in one of the eight districts of 
Luxembourg by attending a university for six semesters and 
passing an inspector’s examination given in Luxembourg; such 
appointments are made by the national government 
The national government appoints the teachers for the public 
secondary and vocational schools. During the first 2 years the 
teacher in the academic secondary school is on a temporary ap- 
pointment and is called a ripititeur. When given a permanent 
appointment the teacher becomes a prof ess eur. 

A rather high degree of stability exists in the WMn| p^. 
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fesaion in Luxembourg. A secondary school teacher almost never 
leaves the profession, and the list of elementary school teachers 
. published each year shows many with 15 or more years of serv- 
ice. 11 In case of dismissal or reprimand a teacher may appeal 
to the national government. 

Teachers must retire at the age of 66 and may retire, in the 
case of men, at the age of 60 after 80 years of service. Women 
teachers, may retire at the age of 60 after 26 years of service. 
Teachers do not contribute to the retirement fund. The annual 
retirement salary of a teacher is equal to one-third of the salary 
of his last year of teaching, plus one-sixtieth of the same salary 
for every year of teaching over 10 for the men, and one-flftieth 
for every year over 10 for the women. The total must ntff exceed 
five-sixths of the last regular salary.'* 
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